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tuumamoummms FTE last two decades have seen one of the greatest 
movements in the field of education, in the form of a 
T reaction against our secondary school system. An 
educator of note remarks that “there is growing con- 
a viction that neither the lower nor the upper 
boundary of the secondary school is in accordance 
with the best interests of students.” To be exact, 
the secondary school cannot accept a position be- 
tween the elementary school and the college, without considering 
seriously whether the. upper and lower limits of its domain have 
been rationally set. 
The Background of the JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

As our present system of education now stands, eight years are 
devoted to the elementary school, four years to the secondary 
school or the high school, four years to the college, and four years 
to graduate or professional study. These periods may be ar- 
ranged in tabular form as follows: 
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Educational Period Schools Age Grade 
Primary 6- 9 

Elementary Grammar 9-14 
High school or secondary 

Secondary school 14-18 
College or technical 18-22 

Higher Graduate or professional 22-26 


That is, twelve years are required for the completion of the high 
school course of study, and eight years more for the professional 
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course. Thoughtful students of education, however, are break- 

ing away form this eight--four plan (the eight year elementary 

school and the four year high school type) because 

1—it is a piece of educational machinery of too low an effli- 
ciency to be used in a modern school system. 

Judd believes that 

*_the eight-four plan is an inheritance of the day when the 
common school and the high school were separate in organiza- 
tion and purpose. The eight-four plan is a painful reminder 
of the fact that the common school of America was molded on 
the limited, undemocratic peoples’ school of Europe. 

And Superintendent Wheeler of Philadelphia, Pa., declares that 

S__much that exists in educational procedure to-day is there 
simply because it was the best that could be afforded at the 
time it was instituted. The country was poor. Educational 
expenditures were small. Equipment was meager. Buildings 
were inconvenient and unattractive. Books were scarce and 
costly. School terms were short. Teachers were poorly trained 
and worse paid. There was no general supervision, and, there- 
fore, each community had its own peculiar type of school 
organization. Many of these still survive. They have no rela- 
tion to present conditions. They are what they are simply he- 
cause they started at a time, when, owing to circumstances, 
nothing better could be done. 

Thus, there appears to be great discontent with the present 
system of schooling. Not only the educator, but also the clergy 
and the layman, are taking an active part in this clamor against 
our system of education. What, then, ails our schools? What 
can we do to remedy its ailments? This is the keynote of the 
problem. 

The first question we should ask ourselves is, What is the 
trouble with our system of education as it now stands? Among 
others, some of the more serious defects resulting from the tradi- 
tional, conservative eight-four plan, may be stated as follows: 
Defects in the present educational system. ° 

1—Proper provision is not made for the student who drops 

1. School Review 21:239—Wheeler G. The six year high school. 


2. School Review 21:23 —Judd, C. H. The junior high school. 
3. School Review 21:239—Wheeler, G. The six year high school. 
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out of school at the end of the eighth year—at the completion 
of the elementary school course. 
2—Pupils are retarded unnecessarily through promotion by 
grades rather than promotion by subjects. This affects both the 
slow and the pupil of superior ability. 
3—There is too large a ‘student mortality’ at the close of the 
elementary school course—at the age of fourteen. The pupil 
completes his elementary education just when the compulsory 
education law loses its effect. (The completion of the elementary 
school course is regarded by some parents as a ‘natural stopping 
place’ of education. ) 
4—-High school or secondary education is begun at too late 
a period in the child’s life—-at the age of fourteen. Noted 
psychologists and educators agree that it should begin at the 
age of twelve—at the beginning of adolescence. 
5—We are devoting too long a time to elementary education 
in which there is considerable waste of time. Eight years seem 
to be too long for this period. This period should prepare for 
education—it is not education itself. 
6—There is too sharp a change between the elementary school 
and the high school, with the result that the student fails to make 
a proper adjustment in the high school. In consequence, he 
begins to fail in his work, and becomes disheartened and dis- 
couraged long before he reaches his second high school year. 
Worst of all however, he drops out because he has failed. 
How can we remedy these ills so as to make our school system 
: of greater advantage to the pupil and his future? The answer 
' to this question is, by the adoption of the ‘six-six’ plan. By 
the ‘six-six’ plan is meant the division of our schools into six 
elementary school courses or grades and six high school grades. 
This means that the elementary school is reduced to six years 
and the other six years are devoted to high school work. The 
first three years of this second six years period has an organi- 
zation of its own—the Junior High School—as well as the last 
three years—the Senior High School, or the high school proper. 
Several cities have had many features of the Junior High 
School for a number of years, even though they were not desig- 
nated as such schools. Kalamazoo, Michigan, has followed the 
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plan for about twenty-five years; Worcester, Mass., since 1898; 
Fort Scott, Kansas, Muncie, Ind. and Fresno, Cal., have had 
essentially this organization for the past fifteen years. 

Brief history of the movement. 

The term Junior High School, however, is a more recent 
product. Crawfordsville, Ind., organized a Junior High School 
in 1907; Ogden, Utah, in 1908. Among others of the pioneers 
may be mentioned Columbus, Ohio, and Madison, Ind., in 1909, 
Berkeley, Cal., and Concord, N. H. in 1910, and Los Angeles 
in 1911. One of the latest recruits is Rochester, New York, 
whose Washington Junior High School threw open its doors 
at the beginning of the 1915-1916 school year. It is quite 
probable, that the cities of Minneapolis, Minn., Boston, Mass., 
and New York City will also introduce the Junior High School 
as an educational experiment in September 1916. 

*Mr. C. C. Bingaman, Superintendent of Schools of Goldfield, 
Iowa, finds that the Junior High School is established in about 
two-hundred and eighty cities and towns spread throughout the 
United States. Following is a list of cities in which the Junior 
High School now exists: 

The Junior High School is established in over two hundred and 
fifty cities and towns. 
— Aberdeen, S. D. 
Adrian, Mich, 


Austin, Texas 

Bankroft, Neb. 

— Alameda, Cal. Barnesville, Mont. 

~ Albany, Oregon. Bartletsville, Okla. 
Alton, Il. sattleground, Ind. 
Altoona, Pa. Bayonne, N. J. 
Ambridge, Pa. Beach, N. D. 
Anaconda, Mont. Bedford, Mass. . 
Anahend, Cal. Bemed, Minn. 
Anderson, Ind. 3en Avon, Pa. 
Arkansas City, Kansas Bennington, Vt. 
Armour, S. D. Berkeley, Cal. 
Auburn, Maine Beverly, Mass. 
Aurora, Neb. Bismark, N. D. 
Austin, Minn. Blair, N. D. 


*A Report of the Junior High Schools of the U. S.—C. C. Bingaman, 
Goldfield, Iowa. 
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Blue Island, Ill. 
Boise, Idaho 
Bristol, Va. 
Brockport, N. Y. 
Brookings, 8. D. 
Buck Creek, Ind. 
Burley, Idaho 
Burlington, Vt. 
Butte, Mont. 
‘amden, N. J. 
Cando, N. D. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chester, Pa. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chico, Cal. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clark’s Hill, Ind. 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
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‘leveland, Ohio 
‘loquet, Minn. 
‘offeyville, Kansas 
‘okato, Minn. 
‘olumbia, Tenn. 
‘olumbus, Ohio 
‘oneord, N. H. 
‘onway, Ark. 
Cooperstown, N. D. 
Corydon, Ky. 
Couer D’ Alene, Idaho 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Cripple Creek, Col. 
Crookston, Minn. 
Curwensville, Pa. 
Danville, Va. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
Dallas, Texas 


Dayton, Ind. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Decatur, IIl. 

Deer River, Minn. 
Denison, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 
Diamondville, Wyo. 
Dillon, Mont. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dundee, Il. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
East Aurora, Ill. 
East Chicago, Ind, 
East Grand Forks, Minn. 
Ellensville, N.- Y. 
Ely, Minn. 
Ephrata, Pa. 

Erie, Pa. 
Estherville, Lowa 
Eugene, Oregon 
Evansville, Ind. 
Everett, Wash. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Faribault, Minn. 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. 
Florence, Alabama 
Franklin, Mass. 
Fredonia, Kansas 
Fresno, Cal. 

Fort Seott, Kansas 
Fruite, Col. 
Gallatin, Tenn. 
Gladden, Ind. 
Globe, Arizona 
Goldfield, Iowa 
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Gothenberg, Neb. 
Grafton, N. D. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Minn. 
Great Bend, Kansas 
Greely, Col. 
Hannibal, Missouri 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Hays, Kansas 
Hibbing, Minn. 
Hillsboro, N. D. 
Hobart, Okla. 
Hollidaysberg, Pa. 
Holstein, Iowa 

Hot Springs, Ark. 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 
Hugo, Okla. 
Hunter, N. D. 
Hutchinson, Minn. 
Henderson, Minn. 
Howard, Minn. 
Houston, Texas 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jackson, Tenn. 
Jefferson, Ind. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kemmerer, Wyo. 
Kensal, N. D. 

Lake View, Oregon 
Lakota, N. D. 
Landsdowne, Pa. 
Langdon, N. D. 
Larimore, N. D. 

La Moure, N. D. 
Lead, S. D. 
Lewiston, Idaho 


‘Macon, Georgia ' 


Lincoln, Neb. 

Long Branch, N. J. 
Los. Angeles, Cal. 
Lowell, Vt. 


Madison, Ind. 
Madisonville, Ky. 
Madisonville, Ohio 
Mandan, N. D. 
Macomb, Il. 
Manhattan, Kansas : 
Maquoketa, Iowa 

Mankato, Minn. : 
Marion, Ind. 
Marion, Iowa 
Malden, Missouri 

Monitor, Ind. 

Montmorency, Ind. | 
Montevido, Minn. 

Muncie, Ind. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Malone, N. Y. 
Marburg, Pa. 
Medford, Oregon. 
Mohnton, Pa. 
Montclair, N. J. 
MeMinniville, Oregon 
Murray, Utah 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Nanticoke, Pa. 
Neodesha, Kansas 
New Kensington, Pa. 
New Ulm, Minn. 
Newton, Kansas 
Nezperce, Idaho 
Norfolk, Neb. 

North Easton, Mass. 
North Platte, Neb. 
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Norwalk, Conn. 


New Britain, Conn. 


Ogden, Utah 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Oldtown, Maine 
Olean, N. Y. 
Paducah, Ky. 
Page, N. D. 
Palo Alto, Cal. 
Paris, Ky. 

Park City, Utah 
Pasenda, Cal. 
Petersberg, N. D. 
Pocatello, Col. 
Pomona, Cal. 
Providence, R. I. 
Quincy, Il. 
Rawlins, Wyo. 
Reading, Mass. 
Radcliffe, Iowa 
Renville, Minn. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, Minn. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Romney, Ind. 
Rushford, Minn. 
Sac City, Iowa 
Salina, Kansas 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 


San Diego, Cal. 
Sandstone, Minn. 
Santa, Anna, Cal. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Santa Monica, Cal. 


Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Seymour, Ind. 
Sommerville, N. Y. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Stockwell, Ind. 
Shenandoah, Iowa 
Spirit Lake, Iowa 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Salwin, Oregon 
Scotia, N. Y. 
Solvay, N.Y. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sumner, Wash. 
Tampa, Florida 
Texarkana, Texas 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Topeka, Kansas 
Trenton, N. J. 
Tulare, Cal. 

The Dalles, Oregon 
Twin Fall, Idaho 
Tyrone, Pa. 

Union, Ind. 

Union City, Tenn. 
Unionville, Missouri 
Villard, Minn. 
Williamsburg, Kansas 
Walla Walla, Washington 
Washington, Ind. 
Wea, Ind. 

Webster, N. D. 
West Lafayette, Ind. 
West Point, Ind. 
Williston, N. D. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Winfield, Iowa 
Winfield, Kansas 
Worcester, Mass. 
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In some of the following cities the Junior High School plan 
is being studied, while in others it will be put into operation in 
the near future. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Little Rock, Ark. 
Atlantie City, N. J. Livermore, Iowa 
Belle Plain, Iowa Minot, N. D. 

Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Drayton, N. D. New Bedford, Mass. 
East Orange, N. Y. New York City, N. Y . 
Eldora, Iowa Portland, Oregon 
Elizabeth, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Goshen, Ind. > River Falls, Wise. 
Grand Forks, N. D. Valley Junction, Iowa 
Hope, N. D. Wichita, Kansas 
Lewiston, Maine Wahpeton, N. D. 


The above cities by establishing Junior High Schools have 
devised an educational system which to a large extent remedies 
the defects of which we are now cognizant. 


The Junior High School the remedy for existing educational ills. 


Let us consider the first defect—the lack of proper adjust- 
ment for the pupil who drops out after having completed the 
elementary school course, which course leads him nowhere; neither 
to the high school nor to the industrial or commercial world. To 
remedy this defect, the Junior High School offers a number of 
different courses to the boy or girl on graduation from the ele- 
mentary school—on the completion of the six year elementary 
school course. Commercial courses, vocational courses, household 
arts, agricultural courses, literary and general cultural courses 
are offered. No pupil is assigned to any one of the courses 
mentioned until the home has been consulted, the entire report 
eard of the pupil in the elementary course studied, and the 
judgment of the present teacher secured. In this way the capa- 
cities and the needs of the pupils are discovered. For example, 
for the pupil whose goal is the college, the general cultural course 
is chosen; or for the boy of a constructive frame of mind, a 
vocational course is selected. 

The Junior High School in this way presents to the pupil the 
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means of choosing and following the subjects in which he is in- 
terested and which his parents think he is especially fitted to 
: pursue. 

If, now, after the completion of the Junior High School, the 
| pupil feels that home conditions will not permit his entering into 


the Senior High School, or, if for any other reason he desires to 
drop out, which he may do, when he is fifteen years of age, he does 
so with a feeling that he has succeeded; not with the idea that 
he has been a failure. This will aid greatly in the building of 
his character. He will have attained at least sufficient training 
from the course pursued with which to enter the ranks of the 
industrial, commercial or agricultural world, and will have a 
pretty good idea of what will be expected of him in life. 

3esides correcting the first mentioned defects, the Junior High 
School tends to prevent the unnecessary retardation of pupils 
through promotion by grades rather than promotion by subjects, 
which we remember constitutes the second mentioned defect. 
This is really one of the most indefensible of modern practices— 
to compel a boy or girl to repeat the entire work of the grade be- 
cause he or she failed in more than two subjects—and is the 
method now employed in the seventh and eighth grades of most 
of our elementary schools. And yet, had he failed only in arith- 
metic he would have been advanced in all subjects—an entire 
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grade. Says Gordy: 
to allow a pupil to advance in a subject beyond his powers 
simply because he has done well in other subjects, is as un- 
pedagogical as to oblige him to repeat subjects in which he is 
proficient because he has failed in others. 

The Junior High School plan does away with these unpeda- 
gogical methods. Under this plan a pupil is promoted in every 
subject in which he obtains at least a passing grade and is 
obliged to repeat every subject in which he is deficient. This 
scheme does indeed encourage a pupil to do better work, for 
he realizes that in order to be advanced a full grade it is neces- 
sary for him to be proficient in every subject of the present 
grade» The Junior High School in addition to catering to the 
needs of the good student provides for the poor student the 
means of maintaining a ‘balance’ in his studies. 
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The Junior High School will also remedy the third defect 
mentioned—the large ‘student mortality’ at the close of the ele- 
mentary school course. The Junior High School shifts to a 
less dangerous period the change of schools, which now occurs 
just when the compulsory law takes its hands off the pupil. 
Instead of making the change of schools at this time,—when 
the pupil is fourteen—it does so when he is twelve years old; 
then he has at least two years more of education as a compulsory 
attending pupil. 

This results in keeping a large number of pupils in school 
for an additional year. Desire to remain and graduate with 
their class, or to carry a study to point where it may be used 
as an earning capacity, will keep in school a majority of those 
who would otherwise drop out at the completion of the eighth 
grade. Statistics support these statements. New Bedford, 
Mass., has had a Junior High School since 1912. The attendance 
in the seventh grade has increased from 287 to 522. In the 
same time the attendance in the eighth grade has increased from 
214 to 322. 

Principal Clark of the Berkeley Intermediate School, Berkeley, 
California, (the term Intermediate School is used in place of the 
Junior High School in the West) furnishes data showing that 
since the establishment of the school 94.73 per cent. of the 
pupils completing the eighth grade have entered the ninth, and 
95.29 per cent. of those completing the ninth grade have entered 
the tenth. Principal Preston, of the Frankling Intermediate 
School, Berkeley, Cal., reports that of the last seven classes 
completing the eighth grade under the old organization 40.53 
per cent. entered the high school, and that of the first six classes 
completing the eighth grade of the Intermediate School there 
entered the ninth grade of the same school 65.53 per cent. 
Principal Stetson states that 86 per cent. of the pupils in the 
eighth grade in the Grand Rapids Junior High School in 1913 
entered the Senior High School, as compared with 76 per cent. 
of the eighth grade in grammar schools of the city. In Evans- 
ville, Ind., Principal Wiles states that only 56 per cent. ‘of the 
pupils completing the eighth grade in 1913 entered the high 
school, as against 84 per cent. in 1913 of the pupils in the 
Junior High School. 
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In New York City, where the compulsory education period 
extends up to the fourteenth birthday, such schools would offer 
splendid opportunities for usefulness. ; 

The fourth serious defect of our present school system is 
the practice of beginning secondary or high school education at 
teo late a period in the child’s life—at the age of fourteen. 

To remedy this evil, the Junior High School takes the pupil 
under its roof at the age of twelve, which is a period of ‘ful- 
minating psychic expansion.’ Distinguished psychologists and 
educators agree that this is the age at which secondary education 
should begin—at the beginning of adolescence. This division 
of time under the Junior High School plan corresponds to the 
changes in the life of the child. The age at which the pupil 
enters the Junior High School is the critical moment of his life, 
when the mental, moral, physical and spiritual life of the child 
undergoes marvellous changes. At the age of twelve the impulses 
of adolescence are driving the child to new interests, ambitions, 
and activities. This is the time when ‘individuality begins to 
assert itself.’ 

The Junior High School takes these vital changes of the 
adolescent into consideration, by its differentiation and selec- 
tion of courses which appeal to the adolescent youth. It takes 
account of the ‘nature and upheaval at the dawn of the teens 
which makes the pubescent ferment.’ The vocational subjects, 
commercial subjects, agricultural subjects and the like, offered 
by the curriculum of the Junior High School cater to this trans- 
formation period through which the adolescent is passing. At 
this early age the study of a foreign language is begun (in most 
of the European countries the study of a foreigh language is 
begun at the age of nine) and can be continued for a longer 
time than at the present. In this way it is possible to learn the 
language by the natural and the direct methods. Noted educa- 
tors are of the opinion that a foreign language is better acquired 
at the age of twelve than at fourteen. At any rate, it is best 
to begin the study at an earlier period, if it is to become a 
working tool. The Junior High School then, means the begin- 
ning of secondary education. 

Not only is the Junior High School beneficial from a purely 
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pedagogical point of view but it is also supported by those who 
advocate stricter economy of time in education. The waste of 
time in elementary education—-the fifth defect of our present 
system of education—is also remedied by the Junior High School. 
Eight years is too long a time for this branch of education. 
Under the Junior High School plan, only six years are devoted 
to elementary education, which is sufficient time for this period. 
The six year elementary school preceding the Junior High School, 
gives the tools of education proposed by the former New York 
State inspector of education, E. W. Lyttie. These ‘tools of edu- 
cation’ are: 
1—The ability to read a news item of an ordinary newspaper. 
2—The ability to express in words the thoughts gained from 
reading. 
The ability to express in writing the thoughts gained from 
reading or from conversation. 
4—The ability to express, however imperfectly, concrete objects 





3 


by drawings. 

5—The ability to perform arithmetical computations through 

long division and fractions. 

In addition to these ‘tools of education’, the six year school 
period presents to the pupil somewhat of a sympathetic knowl- 
edge of the city, state and national governments, and the ele- 
mentary things about sanitation which everybody needs to know, 
not only to protect themselves as individuals, but to protect society 
as well. 

In other words, the Junior High School plan eliminates the 
waste of time in elementary education by giving the pupil the 
most important subjects and the most important topics—the 
‘tools of education’ which will prepare him for further school 





work, 

The last of the six serious defects of our present system of 
education—the sharp change between the elementary school and 
the high school—is also remedied by the Junior High School. 

Methods of presentation of the different subjects of the eurri- 
culum are so different in the elementary school and the high 
school that it is quite difficult for the student to make a proper 
adjustment in the high school. And, as a result of this sudden 
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change of method and subject matter the student begins to fail in 
his work, he becomes disheartened and discouraged and leaves 
before he reaches his second high school year. 

The Junior High School makes easier the transition between 
the elementary school and the high school in that it acts as a 
medium between these two types of schools. Under the Junior 
High School plan high school subjects are introduced into this 
school, together with modified high school methods of teaching 
these subjects. This means that the Junior High School reaches 
lower into the school work of the child and by giving him a 
‘life-interest’ attempts to bring him safely over the break be- 
tween the grammar school and the high school. 

In this way the Junior High School becomes a connecting 
link between the elementary school and the high school—it bridges 
the gap between the grades and the high school. 

The Junior High School offers itself as a three year transi- 
tion period between elementary and secondary education in which 
time the student becomes adjusted to high school conditions and 
methods of study. During this period he can determine for 
himself whether or not he is suited for higher education. It is 
really a ‘try-out’ period during which time the pupil’s capacities 
and abilities are determined. It shapes the work of the pupil 
in such a way that it is a unit within itself, which can if neces- 
sary, be terminated at the end of the ninth year. 

Advantages of the Junior High School. 

Not only does the Junior High School remedy the ailments of 
the existing educational system, but it also has a number of dis- 
tinct advantages over the present system. Of the more impor- 
tant advantages of the Junior High School may be mentioned 
the following: 

1—It simplifies the problem with repeaters, since the child is 
required to go over the second time only work in which he has 
failed ; that is, we have promotion by subject. 

2—It keeps a large number of pupils in school for an addi- 
tional year. (at least one year after the compulsory education 
law loses its effect). 

8—It gives some option to pupils as to subjects studied—a 
‘modified system of electives.’ 
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4—The Junior High School reduces the unmber of ‘educa- 
tional misfits’ by means of the three year ‘try-out’ period. 

5—The pupils are given the advantage of being taught by 
specially trained teachers with special methods of teaching. 

6—The Junior High School plan permits the student to com- 
plete the six year high school course (Junior and Senior High 
Schools) in five years, thereby gaining a year. 

7—The Junior High School results in a better grouping of 
pupils; hence better discipline. 

8—It furnishes an opportunity for various educational reforms. 

9—The Junior High School equalizes the opportunities be- 
tween grammar and high school pupils. 

10—The Junior High School brings secondary education 
nearer to the homes of pupils, and thus reaches a larger number 
of them. 

Quite recently I had the good fortune to see the “theory” of 
the High School plan of school organization in practice. Among 
other places, I observed very carefully in the schools at Norwalk, 
Connecticut; Solvay, New York and Rochester, New York. 
Somehow or other a peculiar spirit seems to be resident in the 
minds of teachers and pupils in this type of school ;—the spirit 
of self-reliance and self-independence of the pupils on one hand, 
and the spirit of freedom on the part of the teacher on the other 
hand. 

A visit to Junior High Schools. 

At Norwalk, Connecticut, two Junior High Schools were es- 
tablished about three years ago. The schools are situated at 
either end of the city under the supervision of Superintendent 
of Schools, Ira T. Chapman. The high school building is now 
known as the Senior High School. 

Mr. Chapman has practically solved the two most difficult 
problems which confronted him—the problem raised by the over- 
crowded condition in the elementary schools, which found its 
solution in the grouping of all of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
year pupils in these two centrally located Junior High Schools ;— 
and the ‘student mortality’ problem, which was also solved. “An 
industrial community like Norwalk”, says Mr. Chapman, “will 
continue to have a large group of boys and girls drop out of school 
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to go to work.” For several years there has been at work from 
forty to fifty per cent. of the young men and women between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen. The education of this group needs 
special attention. If the boys and girls were to enter the grades 
at the age of six and advance one grade each year they would 
have completed the eighth year at fourteen. 

If, however, at the same time the seventh and eighth years 
of school are to be given over to preparation for a narrow type 
of advanced schooling, there is at least a very great possibility 
that these boys and girls will not receive proper attention. It 
would seem, then, that for both groups,—for those who continue 
in school and for those who go to work,—there is need of dif- 
ferentiating and broadening the activities of school so as to meet 
more readily the varying requirements of preparation. 

Differentiation and adjustment should, however, be begun early 
enough to make this phase of school an advantage to all normal 
children. As a result, this differentiation has begun with the 
seventh grade, the following courses being offered: one for those 
who expect to prepare for college, or a technical school, one for 
pupils who wish to fit themselves for clerical or business posi- 
tions, and one for pupils who will early be employed in the 
factory or in the home or who desire special preparation in prac- 
tical or industrial lines. This differentiation has resulted in de- 
creasing the number of pupils who formerly dropped out of school 
before having completed the eighth grade. 

Superintendent Cox of Solvay seems likewise to have solved 
his local school problems. Mr. Cox administers every/ function 
of the Junior High School. He offers every adolescent the op- 
portunity of the Junior High School by ‘transferring’ from the 
grades any boy or girl who is about twelve years of age (these 
boys and girls have been attending rapid promotion classes pre- 
vious to transfer to the Junior High School.) 

“The Solvay Junior High School’’, says Mr. Cox, “aims to de- 
velop the children of early adolescence harmoniously along four 
lines of adjustment.”— 

1—A civic adjustment, that the product of our schools may 
become intelligent, public-spirited citizens. 

2—Vocational guidance and preparation that the pupil may 
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be able to support himself and to care for his family, and con- 
tribute to the material welfare of the community. 

3—A cultural development for leisure by exploiting the bud- 
ding interests of pupils of these grades. 

4—The development of knowledge and habits of personal hy- 
giene and public sanitation. 

A novel feature introduced by Mr. Cox is the ninth year, the 
readjustment year, or the year in which a pupil who has acci- 
dently selected the course for which he was not fitted ‘readjusts’ 
himself without loss of time to the proper course. Here, also, 
the brighter pupils profit (the pupils of superior ability), in that 
these pupils skip the ninth year, thus completing the elementary 
and secondary courses one year ahead of time. Mr. Cox is 
to be complimented on the unique manner in which he has solved 
his school problems. As in the case of Norwalk, Solvay also has 
increased its school enrollment due to a lessened pupil mortality. 

Superintendent Cox well summarizes the chief characteris- 
ties and functions of the Junior High School as follows: 

When soeiety has a problem, pioneers try out tentative solu- 
tions to meet the need. The Junior High School is not a problem, 
it is an attempted solution of several problems. 

The Junior High School is NOT 

1—The consolidation of the seventh and eighth grades. 

2—The departmentalizing of instruction. 

3—The segregation of pupils by instruction. 

4—The use of high school teachers in the grades. 

5—Promotion by subject. 

The Junior High School often makes use of all of these means 
to accomplish its aims, but the aims are the charactistic elements 
of the Junior High School. 

It aims to decrease the tendency of pupils of this age to drop 
out of school, by giving to every pupil a task which appeals to him 
as worth while mastering, to make the transition to the high 
school as easy and natural as possible, to develop right habits 
of study and appreciation, to increase self-confidence and initia- 
tive of the adolescent by saving him from failure, to take advan- 
tage of his increasing social tendencies, to utilize them for the 
good of the pupil and the school, to develop social sympathy, 
likemindedness, broad appreciation. 
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The accomplishment of these aims calls for 

1—The reorganization of the subject matter taught. 

2—The reorganization of the method of teaching. 

3—Instruction and practice in study under supervision. 

4—Educational and vocational guidance. 

5—Provision for individual differences of ability both as to 
specific kinds of work, and to general intelligence. 

6—Socialized school organization both as regards relationship 
of teachers and pupils, and of pupils with each other,—partial 
student self-government ; and most important of all 

7—Cultured, enthusiastic, earnest, strong, well-trained teachers 
of democratic ideals. 

The Junior High School is experimental! So is democracy, 
so is life! 

The Junior High School at Rochester is really a wonderful 
institution. No expense seems to have been spared in equipping 
this school. It is a model Junior High School in every sense 
of the word. More than a half dozen fully equipped ‘shops’ are 
in use daily from 8.30 A. M. until 4.30 P. M., and are-also at the 
disposal of the students in the evening schools. This school com- 
bines all the features of those at Norwalk and Solvay. In the 
Rochester Junior High School, New York City has a splendid 
model to follow. 

Four courses are offered,—commercial, academic, household 
arts, and industrial arts courses. In the latter course every 
student has an opportunity (the ‘tryout’) to do ten week’s work in 
each of the following shops—cabinet making, pattern making, 
wook-turning, sheet-metal working, plumbing, milling, painting 
and decorating, electrical, automobile engine, and printing shops. 
When the tour is completed, the student is in a position to deter- 
mine the vocation in which his special aptitude lies. 

Especially here, in the Washington Junior High School, did 
I find this wonderful spirit pervading the school, together with 
a most hearty co-operation of teachers, pupils, and the princi- 
pal, Mr. James M. Glass. 

As a result of the beneficial effects rendered by the Junior 
High Schools in the previously mentioned cities, the Board of 
Education of New York City has recommended that the Junior 
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High School experiment be tried in thirteen schools at the begin- 

ning of the 1916-1917 school.year. A number of this city’s dis- 

trict superintendents have declaired themselves in favor of the 

Junior High School plan. They express their opinions regard- 

ing this project as follows: 

‘Superintendent James J. Reyonlds: 
My opinion regarding the necessity for the organization of 
Junior High Schools (or the higher intermediate schools) is 
shown by my recommendation that at least two be immediately 
organized in this Borough. The Junior High School is bound 
to come, as it is the proper and logical step for the relief of 
the over-crowded high schools. 

Superintendent Edgar Dubs Shimer 
I am in hearty sympathy with the idea of founding a Junior 
High School not only for increased economy, but especially 
for increased efficiency. This was an idea that Edward L. 
Stevens and I often discussed. In 1902, fourteen years ago, 
we predicted that the time must come when such schools would 
become the intermediate link between the elementary school 
and the high school. 

Superintendent Henry W. Jameson: 
At the present time I am very much in favor of the Junior 
High School as a means of holding pupils of the ninth year. 
When I first began to teach, over forty years ago, we had in 
St. Louis what were known as Branch High Schools—four of 
them—three of which were attached to the regular elementary 
schools, and the fourth was really a Junior High School of 
three grades—seventh, eighth and ninth years. The pupils 
who completed the course in these schools were admitted on 
examination to the second year in the Central High School, 
and the character of their preparation was excellent. So, you 
see that I was early induced in favor of such schools, 

Superintendent Joseph H. Wade: 
This is a subject which appeals strongly to me and to several 
principals in these districts. I have a very strong belief in 
the Junior High School, and I hope that within a very few 
months one or two such schools will be organized in these 
districts. Such organization would undoubtedly result in a 
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decrease in the number of children who leave high school in 

the first year, and at the same time would certainly effect a 

great saving to the city, for it would eliminate the necessity 

for additional sites and buildings for new high schools; and 

lastly it would result in the saving of considerable expense to the 

parents of the children who attent the high school. 
Superintendent Grace C. Strachan: 

For more than ten years I have publicly been in favor of the 

Junior High School. The schedule of salaries in the bill 

known as the Gledhill-Foley which the Interborough Associa- 

tion of Women Teachers introduced into the Legislature in 

1909 carried schedules incorporating this belief. 
Superintendent Benjamin Veit: 

We are now in the second half year of an experiment, which may 

be termed a Junior High School in Publie School 85, Brooklyn. 

We have selected those 6B boys who expressed their desire to 

go to a classical high school, and who have shown great ability. 

The introduction of high school subjects in the seventh year has 

in no way been a strain on the lads in these classes, and I feel 

that the outcome will be so successful, that it will lead to a 

more general adoption of the plan throughout the city. I 

am one who feels that the extension of this work will relieve 

conditions and be a great benefit to those’ pupils who are for- 
tunate enough to be placed in the schools. 

We can now understand the full significance of the Junior 
High School movement, a movement which had its rise in the 
smaller cities of our country, but whose worth was so quickly 
recognized that our largest cities are now adopting this system. 
It is for us to examine its workings closely and to determine 
whether this movement which undoubtedly did succeed in the 
smaller cities will also prove a success in cities like Philadelphia, 
Boston, Minneapolis and New York.* 


* A full bibliography of the subject treated in this article will appear 
in the October number of Epucation.—The Editor. 








Patent Medicine Formulas in Our Public 
School Curriculums 


By Epwarp Evererr Corrriecut, SHEetton Scuoot, 
Briveerort, Conn. 


*TIE time is not so far distant that “the mind of man 
runneth not back” when the medical man with a 
| greatly limited pharmacopoeia and a still more lim- 


ited examination of his patient preliminary to diag- 

nosis, placed his faith and his practice in less than 

a half dozen drugs as assistants to nature in disease. 

The writer is unpleasantly reminded as he goes 
toms hock in thought to earlier years that the diagnosis 
was generally made after putting three questions—two to nature 
and the third to the patient. The former consisted in taking the 
pulse in a most serious and withal mysterious fashion, and in not- 
ing the external condition of the tongue, while the latter—con- 
cerning the action of the bowels—was often as not eliminated. This 
left the decision wholly to nature through two broad general ave- 
nues, with no information of any kind whatsoever from the indi- 
vidual himself. As the result of this examination, the decision was 
made as to what the patient needed to raise him again to man’s 
estate in the firmam nt of nature. That decision, like the informa- 
tion upon which it was based, resulted in a prescription from the 
physician’s trinity of that day—quinine, calomel or opium, in 
one form or another. 

Now there always emerges from any group interested in some 
common thing, one or more persons who with vivid imaginations 
see the thing in its perspective and who map out a course by which 
to arrive at results more quickly. They are the geniuses of all 
tinre and of all vocations. Limited statistics and personal experi- 
ence shawed that of this trinity of drugs out of every hundred 
eases treated, quinine was used a certain number of times, say 
twenty ; calomel was used fifty and opium thirty. These philoso- 
phers saw the thing perfectly clearly—that since one did not seri- 
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ously counteract the other a mixture of one-fifth quinine, one-half 
calomel and the remainder opium would cure everybody, and this 
without the wholly unnecessary trouble and inconvenience of 
seeing the individual at all. The saving of time and money would 
be incaleulable—a boon to mankind without comparison, and the 
M. D., instead of selfishly limiting himself to those persons whom 
he could see, could multiply himself and his good, in the world 
which wanted so badly to be cured, many, many fold. 

Thus the patent medicine IDEA came into being—born of a 
philosophical mind, intent upon standardizing the administering 
of the remedies needed for restoration to health upon the average 
man as a sure foundation, and viewed as such, it was an achiev- 
ment of which to be proud—a philosophical victory of “mind over 
matter” as our Christian Science friends say. True, the physi- 
cians who lacked the imagination sufficient to set up such a pro- 
found method of healing but who nevertheless had a distinct vision 
of crippled income through the effects of this wholesale curing of 
sick humanity at once arose and branded it a fake; but then there 
will always be those who are disgustingly practical and over-con- 
servative in lines of new thought; true also that the makers of our 
latter day patents in the drug stores take no chances on their pa- 
tients not feeling better—that is, physically enthusiastic—so that 
’ the proportions are changed and the “enthusiastic” principle which 
has been added is there, purely as a preservative, of course. But 
these facts have nothing to do with the case I am proving, which 
is this: that the patent medicine IDEA, admittedly an advance 
through generalization and philosophical reasoning, had as its 
basic principle the administering of a mixture of curative agents— 
balanced as completely as they might be through experience—but 
with total disregard of the individual, his heredity, his environ- 
ment, his experience or his reaction thereto, to be administered 
just as school boys trade jackknives—“sight unseen”’. 

Now the old-time physician was a success—a respected man 
in his community. He moved in the best society; others always 
listened when he talked, which is a pretty good test by the way, 
and he had no accusers—alive. It must be admitted that with his 
limited training, his still more limited pill chest and his 
method of approach in the matter, he did remarkably well. 
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The patent medicine man gave him a hard run because his methods 
could be employed wholesale, while whatever might be justly said 
against the M. D., he did meet his people as individuals and treat 
them as such. 

Educationally, traditions tell us that the schoolmaster’s cura- 
tive agents were also three in number—reading, ’ritin’ and ’rith- 
metic, with an occasional fourth added for those with whom the 
traditional three did not effect a cure—the birch. Like his medi- 
eal contemporary his labor was basically individual, if not dis- 
criminatingly so. His remedies were few but his doses were cor- 
respondingly large and their effects lasting. But note the analogy, 
with a growth in the number of curative agents, both educationally 
and medically, comes the philosopher, thestandardizer, who is so 
certain that he knows the proportions, that he patents the process, 
with a uniform dose to be administered “sight unseen” and with 
total disregard for the individual, his history, his experience or 
his reaction. Out of the results educationally, comes the standard- 
ized public school system, put up under a formula different in each 
state or town but with each patentee certain that his is correctly 
compounded. Like the patent medicine patentee, he doesn’t even 
ask to see his patient. Standardized on chronological -age as a 
basis, his only question is “How old is he?’ “Nine.” All right, 
turn to page 16 of my circular and the prescription is there, like a 
ready-made suit, all ready to jump into. It runs something like 
this: 


R. 60 drops arithmetic 
15 drops music 


15 drops writing Nore: “This is the standard dose 
30 drops reading based on a formula now on file with 
45 drops geography the Department at Washington. If 
50 drops language the desired results are not obtained, 


30 drops manual training the case is abnormal. Repeat.” 

15 drops spelling 

10 drops exercise 

DosacE: Mix in any order and administer daily for five 
months. 


Now the history of the patented medicine and of the patented 
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curriculum is the same—it doesn’t work. Outside of that it is 
all right. The idea is a beautiful one, but the results are disap- 
pointing. The complaints are coming in from the users—not to 
use a harsher term—of both, that it does not accomplish what the 
circulars promised, and the reply to both is the same, “You stopped 
too soon—take it again.” So the patients re-invest—at least they 
do on the educational side. I am not an authority on the medical 
side and the few druggists I have approached have evaded, the ques- 
tion. I have inferred that it was a wise business precaution. Our 
studies in retardation show that in all cities the users are “repeat- 
ing the dose” by the thousands. In fact, more than three in every 
ten are evidently “special cases”, with the disease having an enor- 
mous hold on them. 

For months the best enlightened journalism in America has 
been carrying on a campaign of protest and enlightment about the 
patent medicine business. This has been done on the grounds that 
at best it was only an illusion; that it did not accomplish what the 
circulars claimed and that as such it was fraudulent, and in many 
instances it was postively harmful. The results of the campaign 
have been an awakening of the intelligent public conscience to the 
fact that in the main a fake had been worked on the public, and a 
lessened use of the so-called remedies. 

Parallel with this campaign, though more tempered in its 
language and more widely scattered through all classes of period- 
icals—now in the educational journal and again in the progressive 
monthlies, weeklies or dailies—but all with the same aim, there 
has been proclaimed the acknowledgment and the warning that 
our public schools’ traditional curriculum in its patented method 
of dealing with pupils en masse, has not produced the results 
claimed anywhere in the country and that as such, it was somewhat 
of a fake, and calling loudly for reform. The ingrained and iu- 
herited reverence for the “medicine man” as an almost universal 
expression of human life is not more deep seated than is the rever- 
ence for and the belief in the established public schools. This has 
added enormously to the work of the campaign to secure a curricu- 
lum other than the modern traditional one— the one whose chief 
excuse is ever that this and that must be done now to prepare these 
children for the high school and the college when the bald fact is 
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that lees than 2% of our school population ever reaches the col- 
lege. Such “meddling” with the curriculum has raised a storm of 
protest from this same 2% and has been looked upon by them as 
“educational sacrilege.” 

The public school] system of the United States may be pic- 
tured as a succession of broad steps, sixteen in number and of such 
length that the bottom step (and if so why not those above?) accom- 
modates five millions of candidates—a miniature German army. 
Like the elementary orders in that marching army the commands 
are heard from each of the corporals in charge of companies of 
forty: “One, two, three, STEP, one, two, three, STEP”—~but un- 
like that same German army they do not STEP to the command. 
Glance upward at that eighth step, less than half the distance pro- 
vided and you'll see a small group of people, but the step is five 
times too long to accommodate those who could reach it.. And 
those last four steps—those to which we pointed so inspiritigly 
and the demands for which we permitted to regulate entirely the 
work on the lower ones—count the people carefully and you will 
find that you can gather them all together on one step and that 
that step will be twenty times too long. Now I ask in all con- 
science, shall the demands of this 2% determine in toto the work 
of the millions below? Can we longer permit the appalling mor- 
tality on those first eight steps ? 

The public school system has passed through two distinct 
stages and has entered the third. First came the time when the 
whole emphasis was placed on the curriculum alone, next with the 
advent.and leadership of Horace Mann the emphasis shifted to the 
teacher, but the signs of the times point strongly to the fact that 
neither the curriculum nor yet the teacher is to absorb our atten- 
tion educationally—though both are important and must be studied 
in their relations to the whole problem—but that the emphasis of 
the future as the third stage is to be placed on the child. Not the 
mythical average child, but the actual individual sitting in the 
front seat near the window. 

Through a program of intelligent child study, as a back- 
ground, through the introduction of and emphasis upon the kinder- 
garten as an integral part of the school system, through the ped- 
agogy which has been the outgrowth of our classes of feeble minded 
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children, with Binet as one great leader, through our own coura- 
geous and progressive university research workers at Columbia, 
Wisconsin, Yale, Clark and others, and through a multitude of 
other ways, we are coming to recognize that the enormous mortality 
in all grades of all cities with traditional curriculums is the price 
we are paying for our failure to recognize in the school system as 
a social institution as Christ did in the institution of the Sabbath 
——an organized means to secure the full development of the indi- 
vidual, with emphasis on anything that he most needs, And as in 
regard to that Sabbath so is it equally true that “the school is made 
for the child, and not the child for the school.” That is, after all 
and beyond all, our curriculum and our trained teachers as well 
must alike fail unless we study the individual child to discover 
what he needs to round out his development and make him dis- 
tinctly an individual. He is and must be the center of gravity of 
the whole scheme. 

It is a law of physics that the stability of any object depends 
chiefly on the position of the center of gravity and that to disre- 
gard this is inviting disaster. All signs point to the traditional 
curriculum’s being leveled by disregarding the working of this 
law. 

Our medical friends have abandoned the old methods and now 
by means of the X-ray, the blood test, the urine test, the blood 
pressure test, the study of the hereditary tendency and by a 
score of other things the patient is studied as an individual, possi- 
bly different from any other who ever applied, in his reaction to 
every treatment. And not only is he studied as such, but his 
treatment which is based upon the inferences from this study has 
for its basis the conception that his case is special—indeed all 
cases are. That is, medical science has progressed so far that it 
recognizes as a foundation fact that each person has a distinct re- 
action to stimuli of all kinds and that he may not be successfully 
treated as an average man, but must be approached as an indi- 
vidual. 

In a recent walk down the street I was attracted by a group 
of men and women before the window of a prominent hardware 
store. Upon reaching the window I found a woman demonstrator. 
Her materials were several thin strips of wood about two inches 
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by eight inches, carefully planed and sandpapered, a brush and 
one can of Bridgeport stain. As she picked up piece after piece 
of wood to apply the stain I could detect no difference in the wood 
as originally prepared—they all looked alike; but instantly after 
application the effect was marked. The flat uniformity of the 
whitewood, the heavy graining of the oak, the beautiful colorings 
of the cherry and the lights and shades of the pine were all little 
short of miraculous. The same stain was applied to each, the ma- 
terials all looked alike at the beginning, but the effect was start- 
ling in the differences produced. The differences were not super- 
ficial, they could not be seen—they were rather differences of cell 
constitution, of soils and conditions of growth as well as of selec- 
tive chemistry in absorption. These differences were inherent in 
the material pieces and the reaction of each to the uniform appli- 
cation given was so characteristically individual that the pieces 
could no longer be used side by side for any purpose other than 
that of contrast. 

Evidences are multiplying that our public school work will 
sooner or later be adjusted to this new viewpoint. In opportunities 
for prevocational guidance and experimentation, in systems of 
medical inspection, which basically recognizes the individuality of 
the child, in our dental clinics both repair and preventive, through 
our playgrounds supervised and otherwise, through our nurses 
giving attention to unfortunate cases, through cooperation with 
charity organizations and through a score of other ways the rays 
of light are stretching to us from the dawn of a day in education 
whose method shall be so distinctly individual that, providing the 
varying environment and a sympathetic comrade as instructor, we 
shall say to each candidate, “work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling.” 

The author of an excellent set of physiologies, in discussing 
when and how often children should eat, declares that the three- 
meal-a-day plan is simply an adult scheme for the convenience of 
the housewife—a system without regard for the rights or demands 
of the juvenile members of the home. It is somewhat to be feared 
that the same indictment could be brought against the public school 
system and a conviction secured on the grounds that the system 
was planned for the convenience of supervisors, without taking into 
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account the rights and demands of the very ones for whom society 
established and maintains it—-the children. 

We may as well face the facts, tradition or no tradition. Our 
school system has set the rate of one grade per year as a reasonable 
expectation of its own efficiency. Applying its own standard the 
system. fails by nearly 50% among the survivors now in it, to say 
nothing of the enormous number who have left it because they be- 
came discouraged. Men and women as well as boys and girls sel- 
dom stick to a thing at which they are not reasonably successful. 
Education in a republic is life itself, but the product of the system 
has meant death instead to thousands of discouraged boys and 
girls whose sin or shortcoming is that their type of mind was not 
bookish. Our jails are crowded, and if we may believe their keep- 
ers, with victims of a system which makes uniform demands upon 
all alike; our reform schools are eloquent with the failure to make 
good en masse in the strenuous competition of today; our charities 
departments investigators tell us that two things produce the most 
of their work—drink and inability to do any one thing well, and 
the National Child Labor Committee concludes that “all the girls 
and nine tenths of the boys who enter upon bread-winning under 
sixteen years of age find employment only in the low wage indus- 
tries and remain unskilled workers all through their lives.” Thou- 
sands upon thousands of these immature workers became such be- 
cause the public school placed a stigma upon them. 

The fundamental premises of the public schools as hereto- 
fore planned are these: that each child can master with even tho- 
roughness exactly the same length of lesson each day; that all are 
physically able to give an equal amount and intensity of attention ; 
that all will make the same rate of progress and that all are going 
to high school and college. Not one of these assumptions is true 
and the result is a mass of youthful humanity uninterested and 
discouraged, protesting through truancy, disorder and disobedience 
and escaping wholly as soon as the law will permit, not caring 
where only so long as they escape. And we call these people by 
many unfair terms, but all of which “in the trade” means 
SECONDS. Any commercial institution which after eliminat- 
ing all broken, underdone and overdone articles on the way up to 
completion, still found one half of its product “seconds” might 
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first try a new board of directors, but more likely would go out 
of business. 

No, the standardized public school with its traditionally pre- 
cious notions doesn’t and hasn’t worked. Our problem, and it is a 
great one, is to set up and find ways and means to operate a sys- 
tem of schools which has for its foundation the truths that no two 
pupils are alike either mentally or physically, that no two can 
learn at the identical same rate and that therefore education can- 
not be spread over like salve, but must make its appeal distinctly, 
directly and forcibly to the individual. 


The Camper’s Dawn 


Fresh from the dews of sleep, 
Shadowed by mountains steep, 
Curtained by colors deep, 
Glows the world waking. 


Soft is the herald’s call— 
Clear note of bird—that’s all; 
Bright beams that slanting fall 
Waken the waiting. 


Cool is the summer air; 
Unspoiled the day so fair; 
Turn toward the East in prayer; 
Welcome the Morning. 


MARION SHIRLEY COLE, 
Providence, R. I. 


Outline Study of Cicero’s First Catilinian 
Oration* 


By Suprrrntenprent A. T. Sutton, 
CHELAN, WASHINGTON. 


November 9, 63 B. C. 
Morning? (Cf. Ch. IV, L. 6, “si—consequentur.’’) 
Delivered in the Forum before a convocation of the people. 
A. To the people. 
1. Chapter I. 
a. Introduction. 
I. Catiline driven from the city must now wage an open 
warfare. 
II. He must hate to leave his fellow citizens alive. 
2. Chapter II. 

a. This age is to blame for his not being put to death: 
why I did not have him killed. 

b. I wish he had taken all his friends and allies along. 

3. Chapter ITI. 

a. His army compared with ours; his army not so much 
to be feared as the deserters of the army. 

b. I know all their plans, so why do they wait? 

4. Chapter IV. 

a. I have gained my point; you all know of the comspiracy ; 
severe measures now demanded. 

b. Yet now I would grant this—that the conspirators join 
their chief. 

e. Character of Catiline and his followers. 

5. Chapter V. 

a. Diversity of Catiline’s pursuits; character of his com- 
panions; who can bear this—that such men should plot 
against us. 

*For similar Outlines on Caesar’s Gallic War and the first Catilinian 


Oration by the same author, see EpucaTtion for Nov., 1914, Feb., March, 
May, October and December, 1915. 
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b. My consulship, if it removes such men as these, will 
lengthen the life of the republic. 

ce. The enemies of this republic are within her own walls: 
my plans in this threatened internal war. 

6. Chapter VI. 

a. As regards my dismissing Catiline from the city: review 

of the situation in oration I. 
7. Chapter VII. 

a. Hard lot of those who govern a republic; even some of 
you may consider him unfortunate, and me as cruelly 
tyrannical. 

b. But in a few days sentiment will change and I shall 
be censured for letting him escape. 

ce. Let us hope he may go into exile. 

8. Chapter VIII. 

a. It is not the avowed, but the secret enemy among us 
that is to be feared. 

b. The classes of our political foes: 

I. Men of property who hope by a revolution to get 
rid of their debts and still hold their property. 
Chapter IX. 

II. Men harrassed by debts who hope, through revolu- 
tion, to gain supreme power: they will find their 
hopes impossible of realization. 

III. A third class, already touched by age, but still 
vigorous from constant exercise: I warn them not 
to think of proscriptions and dictatorships. 

Chapter X. 

IV. Men various, promiscous, turbulent, who carry old 
debts. 

V. Parricides, assassins, infamous characters who 
can not be separated from Catiline. -.... 

VI. Last class is of gamblers, unclean and shameless 
citizens—but sleek and showy—bosom friends 
and body guard of Catiline. 
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9. Chapter XI. 

a. Against these splendid troops of Catiline array your 
guards and your armies, 

b. Motives of the two armies contrasted. 

10. Chapter XII. 

a. As this is the case, defend your homes; I shall defend 
the city; the municipal towns shall be defended; the 
gladiators will be held in check. 

b. Duty entrusted to Metellus. 


c. Once more I warn those plotters. -If any one wishes to 

go, let him go but let no one stir in the city if I detect him. 
11. Chapter XIII. 

a. The ease with which all these precautions shall be taken. 

b. You shall be saved by the punishment of a few who 
deserve it. 

c. In this promise I rely upon the wisdom of the immortal 
Gods. 

d. You Romans should implore the Gods to preserve this 
splendid city. 

Turrp Catiz1an Oration. 


December 3, 63 B. C. late afternoon. 
Delivered from the rostra to the people assembled in mass conven- 
tion in the Forum. 
A. To the people. 
1. Introduction. 
a. Chapter I. 


I. This day you see the republic, your lives, fortunes 
and loved ones saved from utter ruin. 


II. I want to show how the great danger was detected 
and avoided. 


2. Discussion. 
a. Chapter II. 


I. I employed spies to report the movements of those 
conspirators who did not go with Catiline. 
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II. The Allobrogian conspiracy. 
(A) Lentulus’ proposition to the ambassadors of 
the Allobroges. 
(B) Letters for Catiline given to these ambassa- 
dors: the arrest at the Mulvian bridge. 
b. Chapter ITI. 

. I. After the fight at the bridge the letters entrusted 
to the Allobroges were delivered to the praetors; 
ambassadors arrested and brought to me. 

II. I refuse to break the seals of the letters. 

ce. Chapters IV, V. 

I. In the presence of the senate, principal conspira- 
ators, and the Allobroges, the whole plot was ex- 
posed, 

d. Chapter VI. 
I, Decree of the senate: 
(A) Vote of thanks to me and the praetors. 
(B) Take the conspirators into custody. 
(C) Thanksgiving to be observed in my name. 
e. Chapter VII. 

I. Conspiracy crushed thus as a result of my. driving 
Catiline out of the city. 

II. His dangerous character. 

f. Chapters VIII, IX. 

I. Portents sent by the Gods to warn us. 

II. The Gods have guided me—only they could have 
guided in the affair with the Allobroges. 

3. Conclusion. 
a. Chapter X. 

I. You should observe these days of thanksgiving. 

II. Reflect on other civil dissentions and see what 
this might have been in comparison. 

III. £E have preserved the city and its citizens. 

b. Chapters XI, XII. 

I. I only ask to be held, together with another 
(Pompey) in grateful remembrance: it is your 
duty to see that no harm befalls me. 
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II. My ambition has been attained ; the rest of my 
days I want to live so that the state will always 
remember my deeds and the motives that inspired 
them. 


FOURTH CATALINIAN ORATION, 


December 5, 63, B. C. 


Senate summoned in the morning. Perhaps the oration was in 
the afternoon. 


Delivered in the Temple of Concord before the Senate in reply 
to Jultus Caesar, who had just spoken in favor of confiscation of 
property and perpetual imprisonment as a punishment for the 
consptrators. 

A. To the Senate. 

1. Introduction, 

a. Chapters I, IL. 
I. I realize my peril; but the fates have appointed 
my consulship for the preservation of the city. 
II. I am prepared to pay the penalty for my efforts 
to serve you well; the situation summarized, ap- 
peal to the “patres conscripti.” 
b. Chapter ITI. 
I. You have virtually decided upon the punish- 
ment of the conspirators. (How ?) 
II. Yet I am going to take it up as a fresh matter and 
put it to a formal vote. 


bo 


Discussion. 
a. Chapter IV. 
I. The two opinions in regard to the punishment of 
the conspirators. 
II. The stand of Dacius Silanus; that of Caius Caesar. 
III. My argument in brief, as opposed to Caesar’s pro- 
posed course. 
b. Chapter V. 
I. For my welfare you would follow Caesar’s plan; 
but my safety must yield to the public good. 
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II. His opinion is sure proof of his attachment to the 
state. 
e. Chapter VI. 

I. If Caesar’s motion is adopted we can shelter our- 
selves from the wrath of the multitude behind his 
popularity: if Silanus’ is adopted we have adopted 
a punishment actually more lenient than Caesar 
advocated. 


B. To the Gods. 
Exclamation in VII. 
C. To the senate. 


d. Chapter VII, VIII. 


I. The opinion of the populace as to the punish- 
ment to be inflicted. 


Ii. Cicero’s appeal to the senators, 
e. Chapters IX, X. 
I. Your country’s appeal to you to decide wisely. 
II. It rests with you whether one false decision shall 
destroy our dominion, our liberty, and our for- 
tunes, 
III. As to my own personal danger. 
IV. My glory is greater than that of Rome’s greatest 
generals. 
3. Conclusion. 
a. Chapter XT. 
I. For my services I seek nought but the remem- 
brance of this occasion, 
II. Decide boldly, for I will obey your decrees and 
shall be able to defend and execute what you de- 
cide upon. 


A Plea for the Library in Public Schools 


Friorence M. Hopxriys, Liprartan Centra Hien ScHoon, 


Detroit, MICHIGAN. 


SummmMMOMMMMy OTYERN life is so tied up with commercial interests 
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that even the progress of so delicate a matter as 
education can sometimes be measured in material 
terms, and a fair estimate made of its development 
by considering the business firms which have been 
organized because of the pressure of the finer feel- 
ings from behind. A survey of commercial exhi- 
bits shown at any educational convention could 
scarcely fail to impress one with the fact that America is putting 
forth a great effort to make her schools excel in equipment as 
well as in scholarship, and that she has succeeded to such an 
extent that the production of this equipment has become an ex- 
teusive financial investment under the management of business 
firms of high standing. Such an exhibit visualizes recent pro- 
gress in an impressive and interesting way. Most of the superin- 
tendents and teachers visiting such exhibits would have no mem- 
ory whatsoever of being required, in their childhood, to use 
equipments other than a slate, a pencil, a book, and a blackboard. 
Saws and hammers and carpenter benches and cooking cabinets 
and gas stoves and sewing machines and laundry tubs would have 
had no place in an educational exhibit twenty-five years ago, nor 
would they now have a place were not manual training and do- 
mestie science being systematically taught in the regular school 
curricula. In a relative way, the exhibit of typewriters, dupli- 
eating devices, filing cabinets, show the progress of the commer- 
cial side of education. Dumb bells, rope-ladders and other ap- 
paratus prove that the gymnasium has come to stay. Lanterns, 
moving picture films, Victor records, indicate that the enter- 
taining feature of education is increasing. Movable partitions, 
drinking fountains, adjustable desks, reveal the study of physi- 
cal comforts. School gardens, reproductions of art, decorative 
lettering, serve to show the interest in the artistic side of school 
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life. Automobile school coaches prophesy that children from 
rural communities may have the advantages of a large school 
plant because of the possibility of eliminating distances. 

When one stops to think of what this vast array of school equip- 
ment shows, one is apt to wonder if there is anything left to 
be developed in the field of education. And yet no one is com- 
pletely satisfied, and we are prone to consider the question put 
to us by Robert Browning. 

Now who shall arbitrate ? 
Ten men love what I hate, 
Shun what I follow, 

Slight what I receive; 

Ten, who in ears atid eyes 
Match me: we all surmise, 
They this thing, and I that. 
Whom shall my soul believe ? 

The teacher interested in commercial education is likely to 
shun what the teacher of music follows, and the teacher of art 
slights what the teacher of science receives. But. if any one 
feature in the whole system could be found to touch upon all 
other features, verily this should be the one in which the soul 
of education could believe. 

Now is there any one medium of education, except the library, 
which touches all possible interests? Books are needed at every 
step of life, from the earliest days of picture books to the de- 
clining days of philosphy and reflection. The library is the 
one means for continuing education after school direction is over; 
hence the more a student can be made to feel at home among 
books the stronger his inclinations will be to follow a life of 
independent study. 

Our public libraries have done valiant work in showing what 
an important place a library holds in the educational life of a 
community and have proved that education is never finished, 
that it is largely a matter of self-direction after all, and that one 
of the most vital needs is to train the self to know how to be a 
director instead of an imitator. Though the primary work of 
a public library is to serve the needs of the public, so generous 
is the library spirit, so confident has it been of its mission, that 
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it has shared most cordially its equipment, its limited appropria- 
tions, and its labors, with the school whose complicated courses of: 
study have been so absorbing that the library interests have 
been seriously neglected. Our schools, as well as the pub- 
lic, owe a deep and lasting gratitute to our public libraries. Few 
normal schools have given the systematic study to children’s litera- 
ture that is now given to it by those in training for children’s 
librarians. The work of the “story hour” is a veritable “move- 
ment” for the development of a taste for the best literature in 
our future citizens and therefore, for American national life. 
Work of this character reveals that the school authorities should do 
their full share in its furtherance instead of continuing to lean upon 
the generous help offered by their elder sister, the public library, 
who sees with single vision because of single interest, the full 
import of the matter. The school should not allow this sacri- 
fice on the part of the public libraries to be encouraged or to 
grow unless local conditions make such a sacrifice a matter of 
expediency. The public libraries have proved to the schools that 
a great field is white unto the harvest. They have been pioneers 
and missionaries for the schools. They have done great work in 
encouraging and in supplying supplementary reading; they are 
doing a great work in connection with all of the schools all of the 
time, but the field has grown and is one which is growing, probably 
more rapidly than any other one field in school life, and, like 
all other large modern activities, should be divided. ‘The modern 
library is a laboratory, and like other laboratories should have 
its.material at hand in the school building and under the imme- 
diate direction of one trained to handle it. If the school libra- 
rian is in every sense a faculty member, one in position, author- 
ity, opportunity, compensation, with other teachers of the local 
system she has a hold upon the situation which could never be 
gained by one not so connected. 

“Go to the library and look it up” is an easy direction for a 
teacher to give a class but a very difficult one for individual mem- 
bers of a class to follow and for the librarian to fulfil Take 
a few concrete examples from actual experience; “Life in a 
castle,” “Description of a storm,” “Prominent authors under the 
reign of three English queens.” Each one of these examples 
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requires individual attention to each individual pupil in search 
for the information. Such references cannot be massed and cared 
for in a numerical system, but they must be looked for in many 
different books, all of which require time and attention. Not 
infrequently a class of thirty or more will be sent to a library 
which contains only one book for a required lesson on the refer- 
ence desired ; many times the teacher herself has drawn that book 
out. Such conditions as these are discouraging to the pupil, 
detrimental to the class work, and unjust to the librarian. Many 
times, under most trying circumstances, arising from a lack of 
books and equipment and help, a conscientious librarian, culpable 
in no way whatsoever, is stung to the heart by the thoughtless re- 
mark, “I never can find anything in that library.” A library 
cannot serve its purpose without equipment any more than can 
a chefnical laboratory without chemicals, or a domestic science 
department without flour. A loaf of bread can not be made 
without heat and: time, neither can printed information be found 
without books and system. 

The library is “so full of a number of things” that students 
who are “to be as happy as kings” in its use need to be guided. 
The old days of a recitation from a single text book to prove 
that the pupil had “learned the names and could speak them off,” 
are supplanted by the laboratory of books in the form of a li- 
brary, where students learn that even authorities differ, that 
some books are good and some are bad, that books should be 
chosen as companions, that reference books are mental tools to 
be used to certain ends, and that their proper handling requires 
training, as does the proper handling of any material tools. 
The following quotation, taken directly from bulletin No, 34-1914 
of the United States Bureau of Education, will serve to show to 
what an extent an interest has been awakened in teaching the use 
of reference books. 

“Many educators of note, as well as college and university 
librarians, have emphasized the urgent necessity of instruction 
and training in ‘book-using skill.’ 

The place of the library in the work of all departments is one 
of increasing importance. The library is a resource or reservoir 
from which the student should draw constantly for information 
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and inspiration, whether his interest lies in history, literature, 
or science. Every month of delay in instructing him in the mean- 
ing and use of the library lessens the efficiency of his course. 

Every new student should be required to take some course in 
which is given definite practical instruction in the handling of 
library tools. It is not enough to instruct those who happen to 
choose history or literature. Such a course, moreover, should not 
only be required, but it should constitute a definite part of the 
work required for a degree. Perhaps the best way of securing its 
recognition would be to give it a definite credit toward a given 
degree.” 

The problem of the school library is as different from that of 
a branch library as is the problem of a botanical school labora- 
tory from the botanical conservatories of a city. Students 
studying botany should know the plants and flowers and 
trees of the city parks and of the public conservatories, but the 
constructive side of detailed instruction in the study of botany 
is a school problem. Were it impossible to have botany taught in 
the schools, it would be better to have the City Park Commission 
give illustrative talks, plant school gardens, and interest students 
in plant life, than it would be to have no work whatsoever of 
this kind. The City Park Commission could greatly aid the 
school boards to beautify the school grounds, but it ought not to 
absorb the entire matter. 

A school library would occupy much less space in a school 
building than is now generally given to a gymnasium and a 
swimming pool. It would cost less for equipment than do the 
engines and tools and benches and sewing machines and laundry 
tubs and food -supplies of the manual training and domestic 
science departments; it would require much less expenditure to 
maintain the teaching and reference work in connection with it 
than is now allowed for athletics and gymnastics; and yet in face 
of all other recent developments the school library is given very 
little consideration of a really constructive order, by school men. 
It usually is either very weak or supported in part or whole 
by the public library, or dependent upon teacher and student 
helpers instead of being under the direction of trained workers 
in its own field. It is seriously hampered by a lack of an under- 
standing of the kind of work it could and should do for the school. 
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Many of the high schools of the country now have independent 
school libraries with a librarian, and often assistants also, giving 
uninterrupted time to the work. Many of these libraries are 
giving systematic instruction in the use of books, in regular 
classes. A school librarian in connection with the grammar 
grades is still quite unusual, though the field is as rich here as 
in high and normal schools. Instruction in the use of diction- 
aries, indexes to general reference guides, as well as the develop- 
ment of the cultural side of general reading through the story 
hour and reading circles should be begun in the grades and car- 
ried through the high schools under a continuous developing 
program, cordially supported by trained workers, adequate as- 
sistants and sufficient equipment. 

This training in selecting and organizing material from dif- 
ferent books is already being done to some extent in the grammar 
grades. One method of development, in connection with geogra- 
phy, is by means of a carefully worked out system to indicate 
the character of the information desired regarding the country, 
say the climate or soil of Italy, but, instead of giving any data, the 
pupil is referred to definite pages in different geographies, any 
one of which contains the information desired. This informa- 
tion is then entered as briefly as possible in a loose-leaf note book. 
Each topic and country is treated in a similar way, leaving op- 
portunity to insert maps, pictures collected from any source 
possible, or clippings. A student who gathers his material in 
this manner can scarcely fail to develop a “book-sense” from 
comparing the arrangement of material in different books and 
from the experience of gathering facts for himself as an author 
would probably work. A similar plan is being developed for 
civic work among young pupils, giving special emphasis to local 
conditions with statistics gathered from reports of local boards. 

Let up hope that the time is near at hand when grammar and 
high schools will have their own libraries and librarians even as 
do colleges at the present time. The corresponding need is only 
one of age and relative selection of books, not an intrinsic one. 
The school library bears the same relation to the college library 
as early education bears to college education. 

The only valid excuse for not having school libraries would 
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seem to be a passing one due to local conditions. Theoretically, 
the permanent development of the field of school libraries can 
best come when school boards assume the task and organize the 
work on a basis corresponding to that of other lines of school 
work, and engage only trained workers especially prepared for 
library work as a Latin teacher is prepared for her work, and 
grant an equipment sufficient for the needs. 

Library work is educational work as truly as is any other 
phase of professional education. Those engaged in it should 
be trained for it, be given an opportunity to develop it, and be 
compensated for it on the basis of a teacher or a department head 
according to the relative responsibilities. Once awaken school 
men to the earnest consideration of these conditions and they will 
undoubtedly rise to meet the needs as they have risen to meet 
the changed conditions in other lines of progressive educational 
work. 


The Ambition of Napoleon 


Sin of a noble mind! thine evil might 
Vanquished a conqueror ; e’er from some height 
Yet unattained, thy Lorelei song swayed down, 
And bade the victor slave seek new renown. 
Ay, slave! more than he born and sold a slave 
Whose free will still doth righteously behave. 
That master will, bound as a serf to fame, 
Set its fierce passion’s foot on many a name 
Sacred to the soul’s liberty. 

Alas, 
What found he? That man’s glory as the grass 
Withers, and comes to naught; that he alone 
Who seeks God’s glory, shall insure his own. 
Long laughs the evil one to see men fall 
As he fell, when he, grasping all, lost all! 


—Heten Cary CHADWICK. 











War as National Discipline 
By Outver H. Howe, M. D., Conmasset, Mass. 


fumes TE horrors of the great European conflagration are 
deeply impressed upon our minds, The vitality, 
T the financial resources and the latent strength of 
each nation, have been matters of wonder to every- 
one. Earnestly as we pray for peace, we have 
gradually become convinced that the liability to 
' war cannot be eliminated at the present stage of 
* human development. It behooves us, therefore, to 
take to ourselves its deeper lessons. 

Any justification of the purpose of war must rest upon its effi- 
ciency as a means of deciding questions between nations. The re- 
mark has occasionally been made during this conflict, that “war 
never decides anything”. Inconclusive contests, as well as those 
rendering unjust decisions, have occurred, but we have abundant 
proof that some wars have led to good results. Charles Martel and 
Leo the Isaurian each fought a decisive battle in the eighth cen- 
tury, which stopped the Mohammedan hosts from over-running 
Europe. Ferdinand and Isabella drove them out of Spain and 
now if England is finally successful at the Dardanelles, they may be 
driven from their last foothold in Europe. The Dutch Republic, 
modern Greece, United Italy and the United States of America 
all owe their existence to liberation by war. Our Civil War set 
tree the slaves, and consolidated the nation, while our recent vic- 
tory over Spain has made us the teacher and protector of down- 
trodden peoples. 

We must discriminate between nations as regards the motives 
for which they engage in war. If one belligerent is pursuing a 
contest of selfish aggression, its opponent may be fighting in pure 
self defense. Our early colonists were amply justified in defend- 
ing themselves and their families against the attacks of the In- 
dians; and we usually. hold that our ancestors had a just and 
righteous cause against Great Britain in the Revolutionary War. 
Little Belgium in the present struggle had no choice. It was in- 
vaded and must protect itself. 
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A common idea about war, is that the conquered nation will be 
crushed beyond recovery. Natural as it seems to believe this, it 
does not agree with the world’s experience in the past. Doubtless 
some small tribes have been massacred and entirely blotted out. 
Nations, however, who have had the spirit to fight valiantly, do 
not disappear because of being beaten, but put forth all the more 
vigor as in the case of France after 1870. The large, self-satis- 
fied type of nation, dwelling in visible security, cannot ordinarily 
compare in energy and influence with the small nation beset with 
enemies. What has Russia ever done for the world to compare 
with the gifts of Belgium or of Italy? What has China ever done 
to compare with that little strip of sea-coast called Palestine? 
What contribution has Egypt made to human well-being, to be 
compared with that of the little peninsula of Greece ? 

A nation may sell its birthright as Spain did. It may volun- 
tarily retire from business, as did Holland. Through lack of 
patriotism its garments may be rent and parted among the nations 
as in the case of Poland, but if it display energy enough to fight 
against serious odds, it cannot be crushed. If history has taught 
anything, it is that a people with strong individuality cannot be 
wiped out. 

Folly, general decay and indifference in certain cases can work 
more serious havoc to the vitality of nations than war has ever 
done. In case of war, recuperation can begin when the war ceases, 
but decay and degeneration, once present, continue for long pe- 
riods of time. Notable instances of such degeneration are seen 
in the fall of the Roman Empire and the decay of Spain in the 
seventeenth century. 

War is a unifying force in the nation pursuing it. It furnishes 
a supreme motive and factional lines become at once obliterated. 
In this way the forty principalities of northern and southern 
Germany were welded into an empire by the heat of the Franco- 
German War. Today the thirty-three per cent of Social Demo- 
crats in Germany are fighting shoulder to shoulder with the most 
devoted admirers of the Kaiser. 

As iron must be welded in the fire, so nationality has generally 
come out of the intense heat and turmoil of war. We may, in- 
deed, say that the strongest national feeling must necessarily have 
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been born in some sort of struggle and privation. The keenest 
patriotism must needs have been whetted in adversity and peril. 

In such a contest, secondary matters are laid aside—luxuries 
are dispensed with—dissipations are forgotten. The mind and 
energy of the nation are concentrated upon a single object. Such 
abandonment of luxury and of petty aims and undertakings is not 
without value. It is good experience. Would also that in times 
of peace we might simplify our lives and concentrate our energies 
upon fewer and better undertakings, abandoning foolish and harm- 
ful vices ! 

The experience of war amounts to a re-valuation of life, for 
the people find out what are the essential things.- Patriotism is 
fanned into a burning fire within each breast. Home, the family, 
the government, occupy supreme places, as they should do at all 
times. Petty disputes, bickerings, whining complaints are rele- 
gated to oblivion. A cleansing and reviving work goes on all 
through the community. Thus in England, the disturbances of 
militant suffragettes, strikes, trade unions and of factions in Ire- 
land and India, melted away in presence of war. There has been 
in England also a marked feeling of brotherhood and self-sacri- 
fice with a strong disposition to discipline and obedience. Surely 
a catastrophe which can produce such conditions cannot be an un- 
mixed evil. 

If we were to select an author whose instincts were as far as 
possible, removed from military affairs, we might name John 
Ruskin. A contemplative writer and lover of art, we should 
naturally expect him to be at all times a devoted advocate of 
peace. It is with surprise, then, that we find these words in his 
“Crown of Wild Olive”: 

“When I tell you that war is the foundation of all the arts, I 
mean also that it is the foundation of all the high virtues and fac- 
ulties of men. It is very strange to me to discover this, and very 
dreadful—but I saw it to be quite an undeniable fact. The com- 
mon notion that peace and the virtues of civil life flourished to- 
gether, I found to be wholly untenable. Peace and the vices of 
civil life, only, flourish together. 

“T found, in brief, that all great nations learned their truth of 
word and strength of thought in war, that they were nourished in 
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war and wasted by peace, taught by war and deceived by peace, 
trained by war and betrayed by peace—in a word, that they were 
born in war and expired in peace.” 

This conclusion, to which Ruskin came somewhat reluctantly, 
is voiced again by L. P. Jacks, a British essayist, as follows: 
“Some of the nations prepared for war, but none of them made 
ready for the greater dangers of peace.” I think Ruskin has 
stated the matter altogether too strongly, but he has, nevertheless, 
uncovered an important truth. 

Great disasters of various kinds in times of peace, serve to call 
public attention to vital and serious matters and to promote a 
wholesome and genuine attitude toward life. 

At the end of the present war, the United States will be the lead- 
ing great nation whose manhood has not been depleted by losses in 
battle. It will have preserved intact its citizen stock as well as its 
material resources. To offset this great advantage, however, it will 
lack the discipline which European nations derive from the war. 
The chastening process has reached the very depths of their souls. 
It has made them self-reliant. It has taught them to husband 
meagre resources and to produce efficiency. In adversity it has 
bound them together in a fixed and desperate purpose and led 
them to the utmost devotion to country, 

Unless the United States becomes more thoughtful and more 
conscientious, it will, by comparison, be like a spoiled child. Swol- 
len with wealth from the sale of munitions and taking to ourselves 
undue credit for retaining the blessings of peace, we may easily 
lapse into a self-righteous feeling of superiority very unbecoming 
to us in this world crisis. 

Our national character is very exalted in our own eyes, but our 
self-assumed virtues are not always visible to other nations. We 
can justly claim a certain amount of altruism in our conduct of the 
war with Spain, but the seizure of Porto Rico and the Philippines 
is viewed by other nations as ordinary conquest. There is a good 
deal of altruism among.us, but it is mingled with so great a spirit 
of pride and selfishness that we hardly dare to say which is the dom- 
inant note. We might feel more secure in our virtue, were it not 
for the general distrust of our country by the nations of South 
America. Misunderstood we doubtless are, but their view of the 
matter has much to substantiate it. Let us hope that our justice 
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and good feeling may yet become so genuine and so manifest as to 
convince these thriving neighbors. Apparently our annexation of 
Texas, the Mexican War of 1846 and our acquisition of Panama 
are not of the convincing sort. We can profitably study the atti- 
tudé of these nations toward us, as well as the attitude of the Eu- 
ropean nations. If we can thereby correct some of our self-admira- 
tion, it will conduce to our soundness of character as well as to our 
opportunity for service to other nations. 

I believe that we must regard war as a part of the hard disci- 
pline of life, along with misfortune, sickness and death. Harsh 
and forbidding as all of these seem, it is nevertheless true that as 
human nature is now constituted, disciplinary experiences of this 
sort are essential to the best development of character. Were there 
not danger of disastrous errors, business would be conducted in a 
very loose way. Did not death threaten us, we should not have 
sufficient incentive to properly care for our health. Were there 
no suffering in the world, there would be no sympathy or pity. 
If we recall the persons of strongest character we have ever known, 
we shall invariably find that they were not developed amid ease 
and abundance, but in scriptural phrase, were “made perfect 
through suffering.” No Washington, Lincoln or Whittier could 
have reached so high a type of character, except in the presence 
of war. 

During the past fifty years, invention, discovery and every form 
of material prosperity have gone forward by leaps and bounds, 
while the morality of the world has moved only at a snail’s pace. 
If we attempt to measure our real progress by material things we 
deceive ourselves. Which of our glorious achievments in know- 
ledge or science has served to enlighten the world’s conscience and 
prevent this general conflagration? To our intense dismay and 
mortification, many of the motives and instincts displayed in this 
conflict are those of the savage and the brute. 

The question is frequently asked: “Why does God permit this 
wholesale madness and destruction?’ The situation is something 
like that of the parent who has to deal with a wilful and rebellious 
child. Reasoning and persuasion have been used to their full ex- 
tent. Coercion and command would prevent immediate catas- 
trophe, but would in no wise alter the spirit of the child or deter 
him from a later outbreak. In such a case, the wise parent may 
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see no means of cure short of the teaching of hard experience ; 
and much as the unwise course may inconvenience and pain the 
family, the boy will ultimately be convinced of the truth in such 
a way that he will never again doubt it. 

It is thus with nations who have become thoroughly imbued 
with a false philosophy of government and of life. Taught from 
the cradle up, of the importance of militarism and of the necessity 
of world-supremacy, nothing but dire catastrophe can bring such 
a nation to its senses. 

It is some consolation to hope that with the trying out of war 
to its extreme results, the minds of men may recoil strongly in the 
opposite direction, so that for a time, at least, the world may have 
learned its lesson. 

The continued use of force in the world, either through national 
armies or some concerted body of military police, will apparently 
long be required. Even were the European and American gov- 
ernments resolved to keep peace, there would remain crafty and 
irresponsible nations from other continents, ready to trespass and 
provoke war. 

Benjamin Franklin declared that there had never been a good 
war or a bad peace. Much as we would like to agree with the 
thrifty author of Poor Richard, we find both his statements to be 
superficial. Besides good results from war, there have been well- 
marked instances of ignoble peace, as in the case of Holland, 
which tamely submitted to France in 1795. Righteousness and 
self respect are of such supreme importance that they cannot well 
be sacrificed, even to avert war. I do not sympathize with the 
maintenance of petty dignity or the so-called “affairs of honor” 
which led to the personal duel, but I do regard the protection of a 
country from invasion and the maintenance of the rights and 
privileges which make up a nation’s life and character, as of para- 
mount importance. 

A strong nation should not stand quietly by and see a weak 
neighbor ruthlessiy pillaged without some sort of protest and it 
should use force if necessary. I do not advocate ‘peace at any 
price,” for such peace if purchased with the sacrifice of national 
character and self-respect, may be vastly too dear. 

Herbert Spencer had a theory that industrialism was going to 
drive war out of the world. The difficulties to be surmounted in 
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subduing the soil and the forest and in overcoming the various 
obstacles incident to industrial work, give exercise and scope to 
every human faculty. They fill the time and employ the energy of 
men in a most desirable way. When, however, wealth and ease 
are acquired, grave dangers creep in. The situation is well de- 
scribed in the old Scotch proverb:“War brings poverty. Poverty 
brings peace. Peace brings prosperity. Prosperity brings pride 
and pride brings war again.” 

If we explore an area of country, we may find extensive plains 
of sand, which were quietly deposited through long ages in the 
bottom of some prehistoric sea. Other areas represent the slow, 
annual deposiis of rivers. In other places, we may find rock form- 
ations, crumpled by titanic forces, violently fractured and elevated 
into mountains, while near by, there may be evidences of volcanic 
action, which have swallowed up cultivated fields and destroyed 
whole villages. The relentless power of the glacial ice-sheet 
ground up and destroyed the earlier landscape to make the fertile 
soil and also produced all our beautiful lakes and waterfalls. 
Whole continents were sunk to make new seas and sea bottoms 
were raised in air to make new continents. 

Much as we may stand in awe of these terrible forces of nature, 
we must recognize that they were all necessary in the process of 
world building. Were it not for the earthquakes and upheavals, 
we should have no mountains, with their majestic forms, their in- 
spiring outlooks and their precious ores ready for the service of 
man. 

Character building is the most important thing in the world; it 
is the great end of humanity. It is an active process and like the 
moulding of this earth, on which we dwell, requires forces of 
many different kinds—the quiet, slow accretion—the peril—the 
upheaval—the annealing fire. Terrible as are some of these 
forces, the process would not be complete without them. 

As we view this tremendous march of human development, in 
which “He putteth down one and setteth up another,” we are be- 
holding the most stupendous spectacle of all the ages. Let us then 
restrain any impatient or rebellious spirit that may arise within 
us and let us accept war as we accept any other part of the disci- 
pline of life—not chosen by us, but ordered for us. Thus only, 
can we rightly judge its significance and receive its lessons. 


Grimm’s Law and Its Relation to the Study 
of Foreign Languages in High Schools 


By W. A. Surneritanp, University, Va. 


CMM TT ERE are no subjects studied in our schools today 
that consume more of the student’s time than 

+ foreign languages. There are evidently two main 
reasons for the study of other languages than our 

Fm, OW. First, the mental training derived from 
= such study, for there is no doubt that it is excel- 
lent drill for the mind and that it possesses advan- 
tages peculiar to itself. A man’s education is not 
apt to be complete unless he has had some of the discipline which 
it affords. Now the other, and what seems to me the more im- 
portant reason for the study of foreign languages, is the intrin- 
sic worth of the language itself. While we find it hardly possible 
to agree with the old saying that “a man is as many times a 
man as he has languages”, still there is no doubt but that the 
power to read and speak other languages than our own has a 
very broadening influence upon us and helps us very materially 
to better understand and use our own language, besides introduc- 
ing us into literatures which might otherwise be barred against 
us. While the study of languages and especially the dead ones 
as they are usually taken up in our high schools has as its main 
purpose the development of the mind rather than the imparting 
of a sufficient knowledge for the student ever to become able 
to read the literature of the language, still no one could deny 
that it would be most fortunate if the student could acquire a 
good reading knowledge of the language in the time now required 
for him to secure little more than a smattering of it. It seems 
to be generally agreed that the vocabulary is the most difficult 
thing that the student must encounter in the acquisition of either 
a superficial or profound knowledge of any foreign language. 
T recall that this was by far the greatest difficulty I had to sur- 
mount when I first took up Latin and Greek. I saw little con- 
nection between the words in these languages and those words 
which I had been accustomed to use since my infancy. The 
contention may or may not be true that my memory was more 
benefited than if this connection had been presented to me. But 
the contention is equally true that the betterment of my English 
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was-not nearly so great as if I had seen a more direct connection 
between the classical- languages and my mother tongue. Now 
we are rather surprised to find that although for over nine de- 
cades we have had a perfectly simple means at our hands for 
bringing the student to see this very close connection, all of the 
authors of beginners’ Latin and Greek books as well as of those 
of the other ancient and modern Aryan languages have failed to 
take advantage of it. Simple though it is, it is of inestimable 
value and would certainly decrease to a large degree the diffi- 
culties attendant upon the study of any foreign language. The 
instrument that I say may be used to such advantage is Grimm’s 
law, too well known to all advanced or even intermediate students 
of language to need repeating here. However, I will burden the 
reader with one or two simple illustrations to show how uncom- 
plicated the law is and how practical would be its introduction 
even into the primary study of any of our Aryan languages 
whatever.* The law says, for example, that every d of the origi- 
nal language becomes ¢ in English and that ¢ becomes th. There- 
fore when we come to a word like dentis in Latin we have 
nearly the whole root of the English word before us and it is 
no trouble at all to remember that it means tooth. Likewise fol- 
lowing the rule that an original p becomes f in English, it is 
very easy to conclude and to remember that podos means foot. 
And'so following another rule for shifting in German we see 
that German ober and English over are homologous as well as 
analogous. How simple all this is as compared with memoriz- 
ing lists of hundreds of words. While the law with all of its 
modifications may be quite involved, the core, which deals with 
practically all cases, is exceedingly simple’ and could be mastered 
very easily by any child of ten years. 

Let us hope that the educators of the country will see the 
importance of this law in the teaching of language to beginners 
as well as to advanced university students. For by making use 
of it, it may be that the coming generation of students will be 
able to learn almost two languages in the same time required 
by their fathers to learn one. 

* The consonants to which Grimm’s Law applies are practically always 


the same in Latin and Greek, etc., as in the original language. The vari- 
ations are negligible. 


Commercial Education 
By E. Newton Smiru, West SoMervitie, Mass. 


summon % TTF people of the United States are so dependent 

upon their domestic commerce for local prosper- 

T ity, and their national supremacy depends so 

largely upon foreign commerce, that we must train 

ZumM|om0:% Our young people to qualify for this important 

service in their home localities, in their nation 
and in the countries beyond the seas. 

During the past century we, as a nation, have 
enjoyed industrial supremacy among the world powers. Al- 
though it may not yet be recognized, we are establishing new 
and vastly larger relationships with the civilized world, and 
our future financial and commercial opportunities are simply 
staggering in immensity. 

Throughout the civilized world, and this country in particu- 
lar, the people are making decided progress in the development 
of a workable social economy that will be complete and benefi- 
cial to all mankind. This economy must of necessity be based 
upon a scheme of social values carefully analyzed and studied 
more or less from a scientific point of view. It will be the 
aim, then, of education to strive for a realization of these 
values by training our boys and our girls in quite definite paths 
of learning with a worth while finish, The work to be done, 
the methods by which it may be accomplished, the establish- 
ment of official authority to conduct such an education, all be- 
come the necessary instruments of procedure, and, therefore, 
must be guided conducively toward the results to be obtained. 

Just so long as educators continue to look upon the desired 
ends of education as so much training in particular forms of 
skill, or mastery of certain amounts of specific knowledge, pro- 
gress will not be rapid. But when they proceed to apply terms 
of an ascertained scheme of values based upon a scientific social 
economy in determining their aims, then rapid reorganization 
of means and methods will undoubtedly take place. 
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With this end of education in view the false democracy which 
now demands that all receive uniform treatment could be re- 
placed by the practice of differentiating students according to 
their interests. Subject matter could be arranged to meet the 
social needs of the students and such plans of accomplishment 
made as would fit the individual abilities of the students. At 
the same time it would be entirely possible to preserve both 
the democratic and the preferential function of the secondary 
school. 

The present depends, both in stability and the true spirit 
of democracy, upon specialization and upon efficient develop- 
ment of individual ability. The leading thought and principle 
cannot be to give all students the same treatment; but to en- 
courage, establish and develop.as many specialized lines of train- 
fing as the community can support. National, if not individual, 
competition will force such specialization upon us. It is time 
that the haphazard methods of the past be discontinued so that 
this waste in our social organization may be superseded by econ- 
omy, in the training of leaders to meet the greater needs of 
the country. 

It is more than probable that with the deep study education 
is receiving today, the next two or three decades may witness 
such re-organization of the secondary schools by modifications and 
new adaptions of existing subjects, and in part by the development 
and formulation of new subjects of study and training, perhaps 
under names not now widely used. Evidently, the most sensible 
way to effect a re-organization would be to investigate and deter- 
mine, as far as practicable, the fundamental needs of a community 
and its individuals, and then by analysis of these needs define the 
agencies, plans, and extent by which they can reasonably be satis- 
fied through the educational activities in the local schools. Such an 
analysis might be the work of many years, but with the rapidly in- 
creasing knowledge thus gained, it ought to be possible to devise in 
a large measure a modernized system of educational aims, and 
establish finally the specific functions which it should be the 
obligation of the schools to undertake, and which it should be 
within their means to carry out. 

This brings about vocational education which is any type of 
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education whose initial object and ultimate purpose is to pre- 
pare young people for some specific occupation by which adults 
support themselves. 

For many years this country has exported enormous amounts 
of raw material, and, therefore, long before skilled laborers 
were needed to manufacture this material and the present econo- 
mic pressure was felt which is now driving the public at large 
as well as the schools to the important recognition of training 
in the trades, a demand was created for clerks who were com- 
petent to take charge of the shipping activities both in domestic 
and foreign commerce. Consequently the earliest forms of vo- 
cational instruction were the so-called commercial courses. 

Recognition of commercial education in this country has come. 
Although this recognition was somewhat tardy, arid although it 
is yet largely an experiment, its growth has been so rapid that 
there can be no doubt of its usefulness. The following figures 
are in themselves sufficient proof that commercial education has 
developed in response to a real demand. 

The 1914 report of the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion gives an enrollment of 346,770 commercial students in pub- 
lic and private high schools and independent commercial schools. 
Business and commercial courses were given in 2,191 public 
high schools, and 723 private segondary schools. There are in 
this country more than 1,300 private business schools, and 704 
of them reported an enrollment of 168,063 students, or about 
4842 per cent. of the total enrollment in commercial subjects. 
In Chicago the enrollment in the private commercial schools is 
greater than the combined enrollment of all the publie high 
schools in that great city. 

Commercial education is, then, that form of vocational educa- 
tion which is arranged to fit young people for any kind of trad- 
ing and exchange on their own account; any kind of office em- 
ployment, such as bookkeeping, stenography or stenotypy and 
typewriting and all kinds of clerkship; also for the more ad- 
vanced positions as secretaries, salesmen, and business executives. 

Until recently the business world has paid but little attention 
to commercial education. No doubt one of the obvious reasons 
for this is the fact that the transaction of business many years 
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ago was a simple performance as compared with the ernormous 
complexity in our business world today. At that time commer- 
cial life itself was not thought a form of activity worthy the 
consideration of great talents; it had hardly any form of de- 
velopment, and it was not deemed necessary for one to have any 
special preparation to participate in it. 

This condition is now all changed. Business has so extended 
its field of operations, its organizations are so developed, that 
it now commands the attention of the greatest intellects. It 
has become a recognized necessity to have a thorough prepara- 
tion before entering business, though there are many differences 
of opinion as yet concerning just what form of preparation 
should be required. 

Only within a few years has commercial education been thought 
a function of either public or private schools. The business 
world has given little attention to its development, even con- 
demning the aims and methods of this type of education as im- 
practical and useless for its purpose; which, perhaps, is more or 
less offset by the opposition of educators to the entrance of com- 
mercialism into their methods of instruction. It has kept 
abreast with the development of education, its trend being scho- 
lastic rather than commercial, and is, therefore, today much 
more school-like than business-like, its advance being only with 
the general improvement of the school system, Business cannot 
continue to complain and criticise, it must take hold and help, 
meeting its obligation with the educators. 

Commercial education must recognize the need of organiza- 
tion ; it must enlarge its field further than training merely cleri- 
cal in nature, and adjust courses more closely corresponding to 
business practice. It must grow to meet the complexity of mod- 
ern commerce and the rapid strides of business expansion 
throughout the world, both of which have created a vast number 
of new commercial functions. 

The time was when boys who looked forward to a business 
career could enter a store or an office, where they served as ap- 
prentices for a given period. Here they learned such business 
practice as was then in vogue, which depended largely upon the 
intelligence and integrity of the employer, with small oppor- 
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tunity for improvement or comparison of methods in other es- 
tablishments. 

No form of instruction was obtainable. 

The time came when even this kind of preparation was in- 
adequate to meet the demands, and the apprenticeship plan was 
superseded by the early forms of private commercial schools. 
Each year these schools trained more and more young men and 
young women in the use of the tools in the business occupations. 
The only real differences now are the number of the tools and 
the quality of instruction, and without a doubt these schools 
have discovered some of the most efficient means for training 
young people rapidly in business methods. 

Not long after this type of school was established it entered 
an era of commercialism and the managements permitted the 
spirit of money-making to become the all-important factor in 
their schools. Naturally these financial inducements attracted 
persons of very questionable educational standing, to become a 
part of the movement. The obvious result was that graduates 
of these schools were ill prepared for other than subordinate 
clerical positions. The worst fault still remaining, aside from 
the technical character, and, perhaps, the too narrow form of in- 
struction, is the mechanical use of methods. Too little atten- 
tion is paid to the principles involved in business transactions 
and too much emphasis placed merely upon its rules of pro- 
cedure, probably caused by the very virtue of the practicability 
of the schools, which have no further objective than immediate 
results. The true sense of the educational value is thus lost by 
mere training of a mind without sensing the deeper plan of 
its development. 

The school which enrolls students regardless of any definite 
preparation, without aptitude. for the subjects offered, giving 
no attention to immaturity, so long as they pay the tuition 
charged; conducted largely for mercenary purposes; expending 
large sums in extensive advertising campaigns rather than in 
securing additional equipment and facilities; which does little 
else than exploit a guaranteed job proposition, when, in fact, 
those jobs are not its property to guarantee at all; such a school 
has indeed no function in our modern civilization. 
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In the large cities the competition has been so keen between 
commercial schools as to raise the standands of instruction very 
decidedly, and the best of them now give a thorough and practi- 
cal training in commercial subjects—which is equivalent to, 
and, in some cases, better than the training given in the public 
schools in the same subjects. This type of schools will probably 
never again lead the way in commercial education; yet, on the 
other hand, as their very existence depends upon it, they will 
quickly and certainly respond to the new demands arising daily. 

While this development was going on commercial education 
was busy establishing itself in the public school systems, but 
unfortunately fell into the same error as the private schools, 
by paying little heed to the business world, which in turn has 
been indifferent to its success, and both neglected to form any 
idea of co-operation. 

The private schools were attracting large numbers of students 
from the public schools. Naturally the taxpayers reasoned that 
the public schools ought to furnish the education their children 
wanted whether it prepared for a professional or a business 
career, resulting in the establishment of short business courses. 
The enrollment increased rapidly from the start. The courses 
imitated the private schools, and as the methods of instruction 
were very poor they soon proved to be a distinct failure in the 
public educational system. As the interest grew, and the re- 
sults needed became more evident, the advocates of commer- 
cial education professed to hope that it would be accorded its 
proper place in our new scale of educational values. The general 
tendency is to broaden and lengthen these courses in our public 
high schools. 

There was some attempt to analyze the demand for commer- 
cial education, to investigate the real need, and to fill it. The 
field has much material of great value for purposes of instruction. 
The choice of this material should emphasize the larger aim 
of furnishing young people with a valuable view point from which 
to interpret and understand their local community, rather than 
the much advertised value of preparation for a job. The school 
has assumed the responsibility to solve the problem by furnishing 
that preparation whose goal shall be the business career, re- 
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quiring a complete re-construction of the whole course of study 
to serve an entirely different function from that of the classi- 
cal courses. Three very important subjects should be foremost 
in all forms of commercial training, namely: penmanship, rapid 
munipulation of fingers, and mastery of clear, concise English. 

No one would gainsay the value of good penmanship; all other 
things being equal between two applicants for the same position, 
the one who could write the better hand would surely be chosen. 
Many indifferent students have been aroused by the cash value 
of good penmanship, which has aided in guiding them to posi- 
tions of usefulness. Modern business demands speed and accu- 
racy. No one could expect to be retained long as an employee 
who did not have these requirements in relation to figures, and 
with the introduction of problems to be solved involving interest 
due, bank discount earned, custom duties, and transportation 
rates, a new interest is given to the meaning of arithmetic. 
That person who can write a report or compose a letter in cor- 
rect and understandable English surely would be of almost in- 
estimable worth to any employer. English is vitalized by com- 
mercial uses. The writing of business forms and communica- 
tions gives excellent training in technical grammar, and com- 
position writing becomes a pleasure with themes chosen from 
the description of manufactured articles, the conditions of soil 
for farm uses, and the relation of climate to industry. 

Geography and history both are enriched by the study of com- 
mercial achievements and industrial development. If captains 
of industry are substituted for officers of war we shall greatly 
add to the world’s happiness and prosperity. 

Commercial education should go even further than this. Some 
time at least should be:given to insurance—both life and realty,— 
mortgages, deeds and contracts, as nearly every person has more 
or less to do with these forms of commercialism. 

It has always been the function of the secondary school to 
require certain subjects for all students enrolled. These re- 
quired subjects have had to do almost entirely with the plan of 
some form of higher education beyond the scope of the second- 
ary school. But as vocational subjects are established a new 
function enters into the school plan, that of doing some work 
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which shall have its end largely accomplished upon graduation, 
and thus prepare the student for some line of employment so 
that with ambition and intense application to the work at hand 
he can fit into the social and economic conditions as an efficient 
citizen. 

With this function in mind it would be well to consider that 
all students should be required to master bookkeeping to the 
extent of at least keeping personal accounts; banking, for an 
understandable idea .of opening an account, computing interest, 
and keeping a check book; insurance so taught that they may 
be familiar with the different types of life and reality for at 
least a comparison of values; that part of law dealing with mort- 
gages, deeds, and contracts in order to know the correct forms 
to be used; all of which would give them a fund of knowledge 
absolutely worth while in that higher education usually gained 
in the so-called “knocks of life.” 

In order that all the young people who take commercial courses 
may have the best instruction possible and be properly prepared 
for efficient service, we must have capable teachers. These teach- 
ers must be liberally educated; they must have actual business 
experience in the subjects taught; they must possess a genuine 
interest in humanity, be sympathetic, ambitious, and entertain 
sound judgment that they may lead their students to an earnest 
desire for success, willingly paying the price which it exacts. 

When, a few years ago, an insistent plea was made for the 
establishment of separate high schools of commerce, the educators 
of the country were by no means converted to work in com- 
mercial subjects as a part of the high school curriculum. Re- 
cent developments have convinced all that this recommendation 
now expresses a national need, which is evidenced by the large 
number of high schools of commerce now successfully operating 
in our metropolitan centers, and by the increasing number of 
high schools containing departments of commercial education. 
The present demands both stability and the true spirit of demo- 
eracy. It insists upon specialization and upon efficient develop- 
ment of individual ability. The public in general and the busi- 
ness men in particular, are growing to have more faith in all 
forms of education. 
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The time has come when educators and business men must 
realize the essential unity of their interests and their mutual 
happiness. Efficiency in affairs is the call of the hour. The 
years to come cannot be idle ones. Only the very highest type 
of individual ability is commensurate with the every day sitta- 
tion. To obtain this we shall be obliged to rely largely upon 
our educational systems. Therefore, educators must come to a 
“speedy recognition of business as a profession and of the need 
of making adequate educational provision therefor.” The de- 
velopment may be slow, partly because of the need of much ex- 
perimenting, partly because of the limited number of suitable 
teachers; and it will be no easy task to change the teaching 
methods to fit the new ideal. 

In the industrial courses it is quite satisfactorily demonstrated 
that continuation work can be carried on between the shop and 
the school. Just so it is possible for a similar co-operation 
between business establishments and the school. Educators must 
soon realize the necessity of arranging with the business public 
a plan for permitting both boys and girls to spend some time in 
the store or office in connection with carrying on certain pre- 
scribed subjects in the school curriculum. Such a plan would 
surely be of inestimable benefit to those who were obliged to 
leave school so as to assist in the financial receipts of the family, 
because they would thus be able to learn and earn at the same 
time. 

To better facilitate business methods and to add to the real 
value of training the time will soon come when different schools 
must carry'on an interchange of work, such as business corres- 
pondence, actual experience in shipping routes, bills of lading 
and freight receipts. To continue this scheme further several 
schools within a reasonable distance could teach banking much 
more profitably and realistically by having each school in turn 
become the banking institution for the other schools, having one 
of them in ecireuit act as clearing house. By adopting this 
plan the more complicated forms of banking and financial ex- 
change would be more accurately and thoroughly understod by 
the students and they would actually have a working conception 
of banking institutions. : 
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‘ Many colleges and universities now have established courses 
in business and commercial administration, therefore, the com- 
mercial courses in secondary schools should be so recognized by 
these higher institutions that credits towards entrance could be 
allowed and this in a sense, would necessarily strengthen this 
grade of work in the high schools, but never to the extent of d 
not preparing for actual business duties those who will not be 
able to attend college or go to thé university. 

Further, it has been shown by investigation that in every one 
hundred graduates from the high school the chances of placing 
them in the activities of the world are about sixty in industrial 
pursuits, thirty in commercial establishments, five in profes- 
sional occupations, and the remaining five in various kinds of 
other employment. Despite the fact that there are many more 
opportunities of employment for the industrially trained, figures 
show a rapidly increasing number in commercial training courses 
to the already over proportioned enrollment, which is far ahead 
of the demand for such employees. 

This situation is probably brought about by two conditions. 
First: because of the lack of facilities for offering the needed 
counsel to students who seem at a loss to know just what second- 
ary course to select, with perhaps the added attraction of those 
subjects chosen which seem to require a little less work in the 
way of preparation than the standard traditional classical sub- 
jects. Second: because the equipment is appealing and more 
complete than the equipment usually offered in industrial sub- 
jects. And in many instances the secondary schools have little 
or no industrial equipment, with no immediate prospects for a 
better condition, so the student has little inducement in this 
direction. We must algo keep in sight the fact that commercial 
education has practically the only occupational subjects given in 
the public schools which are remunerative to the girls. 

Hence, extreme care ought to be taken each year not to turn 
adrift into the commercial field of labor an extremely large 
number of workmen, who at their best,—except those few from 
the large city high schools of commerce,—can hardly be termed 
much more than unskilled workmen, with only a smattering idea 
of rules and principles of business as yet to be applied to actual 
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working conditions. Further, also, considerable attention should 
be paid to the age of this army of young employees, as imma- 
turity coupled with the lack of experience surely has a tendency 
to lower the scale of wages even though employment is secured. 

It must be a function of secondary education to study this 
economic fact and use its effort in every particular to adjust 
this condition and advise its students in some manner that they 
may more clearly understand the situation. 

As the small city and town high schools probably never will 
be able to compete with the high schools of commerce of the 
large cities there will soon be an excellent field for private com- 
mercial schools conducted with the main idea of being finish- 
ing schools for this type of high school graduates. This class 
of school must be conducted more or less on the plan of exist- 
ing normal schools. Definite entrance credits will be demanded 
and a minimum amount of instruction required, all of which 
should be approved by the state board of education and the 
business public. : 

. Finally, then, the chief aim of commercial education should 
be to produce the highest possible degree of efficiency, to increase 
production, to make a just distribution in commercial labor, to 
make self-respecting, self-supporting and contributing members 
of society, and thereby help in promoting social justice to all 
mankind. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


This number of Epucation marks the beginning of the magazine’s 
thirty-seventh year and volume. How much of the entire modern edu- 
cational development falls within these past thirty-seven years! The 
volumes of EpucaTion cover the great period of the expansion of 
the colleges into universities; of the establishment of the State Col- 
leges; of the requirement of professionally trained instructors; the 
thorough grading of the elementary schools; expert supervision ; 
medical instruction; the special treatment of defectives; and a hun- 
dred other important improvements. Our readers who have saved 
and bound their monthly numbers of Epucarion are fortunate. 
These volumes make a perfect mirror of the later modern edu- 
cational period. They are widely used and referred to in the class- 
rooms of the schools of pedagogy and are consulted by experts who 
are making researches in regard to educational subjects. 

We have great plans for the coming year and volume—an earnest 
of which is to be found in the contents of the present number. We 
believe that thousands of readers will be interested in the full account 
which we are here-in presenting, of the origin and development of the 
Junior High School. This informing article will be followed in the 
next number by a full bibliography of the Junior High School, by the 
same author. All articles published in Education are strictly 
original ; that is, they have not appeared in print elsewhere. And we 
seek, in these original contributions by the ablest educators, to cover 
the more important phases of the profession of teaching. There is no 
waste space in EpucATION—no mere school news and gossip. Every 
live, growing teacher should read at least one good, high-class, serious 
professional journal. We shall naturally be pleased if the one selected 
is EDUCATION. 


In the past three quarters of a century the American public school 
has had an evolution that has brought it forward from a scarcely 
visible germ to a complicated organism of the highest vitality and of 
tremendous efficiency. Looking back we can mark the stages through 
which it has passed and it is a most interesting history. Since the 
organism is the product of the human brain, each stage of its devel- 
opment is associated with one or more great personalities—men who 
originated great thoughts about the nature and method of education ; 
or who absorbed and made their own and then strenuously advocated 
the great ideas of European thinkers in relation to this most vital 
human interest. Such names as Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Henry Barnard, Horace Mann, William T. Harris and Charles 
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Eliot on this side: and Erasmus, Rabelais, John Milton, Montaigne, 
Mulcaster, Comenius and Froebel on the other, are names to conjure 
with. These and other leaders were aided by a host of receptive lesser 
minds who were able to see the value and practicability of the teach- 
ings of such discoverers and who helped to materialize the new thought 
about schooling, in laws and enactments that have given us our effec- 
tively graded system, from the kindergarten to the university, and the 
highly specialized schools for technical education. Each stage in this 
wonderful development has been rendered necessary by the steadily in- 
creasing complexity of American life, “Even as late as 1817,” says a 
recent writer, “the school committee of Boston denied a petition signed 
by one hundred and sixty inhabitants asking that primary schools be 
established at public expense, defending their denial on the ground 
that the establishment of such schools ‘would be too expensive ;’ and, 
furthermore, ‘that most parents have some leisure, and that with us 
few are unequal to the task of teaching the elements of letters’.” 

It is hard to realize that the greater part of the growth of our school 
system has been so recent. The rapid increase of population and of 
wealth ; the incoming of a vast horde of unlettered foreigners whose 
presence would be a menace unless measures were taken to educate 
them; the specialized knowledge rendered necessary by modern dis- 
coveries such as the nature and uses of steam and electricity; and the 
vast increase in means of communication and commerce; all these 
have been contributing causes. 

The fascinating story of the development of education should be 
familiar to every teacher who is starting out at this time on a new 
year’s work in this tremendously important field. A line of pro- 
fessional reading and study, for self culture, should be marked out 
and religiously followed day by day throughout the year even though 
but fifteen minutes or a half hour be given to it daily. Such a course 
of reading will give inspiration as well as instruction. It will dignify 
the teacher’s calling. It will strengthen his or her hold upon the 
pupils; and it will tend to advancement in rank and evaluation in the 
profession. Any good librarian will give advice, and facilities for 
such a course of reading. Try it and find out for yourself its great 
interest and satisfactions. 


The Industrial Club of Chicago has introduced an admirable plan 
for Civic Cooperation which should exceed in usefulness the “Clean- 
up” campaigns because it enlists a large number of citizens and con- 
tinues their activities and cooperation all the time. From a small 
circular of the organization we quote as follows: 

“The plan proposes to make it possible for a large body of citizens, 
volunteering for that service but without expense to themselves, to 
assist and work with the authorities of the city in an agreed and 
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definite manner in endeavors to secure observance of laws and ordi- 
nances relating to health, sanitation, fire prevention and police pro- 
tection. 

“Each Cooperator undertakes to observe the laws and, by example 
and suggestion, to endeavor to bring about their observance by others. 

“Each Cooperator will be furnished with a recorded card of cre- 
dentials signed by the Mayor, Commissioner of Health and by the 
Chairman of the Civic Cooperation Committee of The Industrial 
Club; also a summary of the city ordinances, relating to sanitary con- 
ditions and regulations of streets and alleys and for police protection. 

“In practice it is believed that the plan may be developed to work 
‘out as follows: A Cooperator, observing, for example, a deposit of 
garbage or ashes which is unlawful may report the matter to a police- 
man, identifying himself by his card of credentials, and ask that the 
situation be corrected. The policeman is instructed to call upon the 
offender to observe the ordinances and see that this is done. If a po- 
liceman is not at hand, the situation may be reported by mail or, if 
an emergency case, by telephone to the representative of the police de- 
partment at the district headquarters. These officers are instructed to 
receive such reports and see that the unlawful condition is remedied. 
If the matter is one involving departments not directly represented 
in the district, such as sidewalk conditions, fire prevention, sewers, 
water supply, etc., the policeman or authority at the district head- 
quarters to whom the matter is reported will make further report to 
the particular department indicated at the city hall. 

“The Civic Cooperation Committee of The Industrial Club wishes 
to make it clear that it is endeavoring to set up a plan for cooperative, 
constructive team work by citizens who desire to improve the condi- 
tions around them. It is not for fault-finding or meddlesome inter- 
ference of any kind; the Cooperator is given a privilege which, if 
carefully used, may be made the means of great benefit. He is not 
given an authority.” 

Some concrete instances will make clear the kind of results that are 
being obtained. The following are reported. 

Engine and concrete mixer left in street after the completion of a 
building; reported by telephone; obstruction removed and the street 
cleaned up the following day. 

Tool shanty left in street after completion of an apartment house; 
contracting firm called by telephone; promised to remove it; this was 
done the same day. 

Intoxicated neighbor found near his home on rainy evening; took 
him home and he said it would never happen again. 

Neighbor depositing garbage on the curbstone; policeman notified ; 
garbage removed at once. 

Zone of Quiet suggested in the neighborhood of churches during 
services; general order issued by Superintendent of Police to accom- 
plish this. 
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Janitor shaking rugs on sidewalk was shown Cooperator card ; prom- 
ised not to do it again. 

Boys building bonfire in alley; showed them card; they put out the 
fire, 

Bad overcrowding of aisles in movie show; proprietor examined my 
card and promised it would not happen again. 

Stopped boys breaking street signs, hitching on railway trains, 
building bonfires, and stealing grain from boxcars; helped a neighbor 
who had been cheated by a tradesman; stopped a peddler from beat- 
ing horses. 


We have had the privilege of examining a pamphlet, prepared by 
Harriet B. Osborn, teacher of English, State Normal School, Wor- 
cester, Mass., under the direction of Principal William B. Aspinwall 
of the same institution, giving selected lists of approval books for 
primary, intermediate and grammar grades. The pamphlet has been 
approved by the State Board of Publication and should find a wide 
field of usefulness. It gives fairly comprehensive lists of good books 
for supplementary and general home reading by children of school 
age and will be partic ularly useful for rural districts, where facilities 
for sec uring good reading are limited. 'The schools teach the children 
to read. The community should furnish the materials that will en- 
courage and interest them in the habit of reading, and cultivate their 
taste for really good books. This is as important a matter as the su- 
pervision of their companionships. For the influence of a good or a 
bad book is a very subtle and lasting influence which may do life-long 
good or harm. This is a subject in which the whole community has a 
manifest self-interest. 

The pamphlet referred to gives, besides the carefully graded lists 
of titles, some suggestions as to how a rural community may go to 
work to secure a school library for $5.00 or for $10.00 or for $25.00. 
There are few communities that could not easily raise even the larg- 
_est of the sums mentioned, for such a worthy and useful purpose. No 
single book in either of the lists costs over 50 cents. 


The Bureau of Education at Washington announces that: 

“Five community center songs, especially designed for schoolhouse 
community forums, have been brought together for the use of the 
Grover Cleveland Forum of Washington, D. C., of which Miss Mar- 
garet Wilson is honorary president, and copies may be obtained from 
the Commissioner of Education, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Two of the songs are entirely new, having just made 
their bow to the public at the Grover C leveland forum. One is called 
‘It’s a Short Wav to the Schoolhouse,’ and is sung to the air of Tip- 
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perary; the other, entitled ‘Neighborhood,’ is sung to the air of Die 
Wacht am Rhein. The others are: ‘The Fellowship of Folks,’ a song 
of Neighborhood, sung to the air of ‘Drink to me only with Thine 
Eyes,’ or ‘Auld Lang Syne’; ‘Heart and Hand’; and ‘This Good Com- 
mon Ground.’ 

“These songs all emphasize the significance of the schoolhouse as 
the common meeting place. In the words of one of them: 


“We'll strike that fine old chord again— 
A song of Neighborhood.’ 


“All five songs were written by E. J. Ward, specialist in Community 
Organization of the Bureau of Education. They are unusually well 
adapted to the communal singing that has become so popular a fea- 
ture of the neighborhood meetings in the schoolhouse.” 


There are said to be more than 200,000 rural school districts in the 
United States, with over 16,000,000 children of school age, living in 
the country or in towns of less than 2,500 population. The tenure 
of office of rural school teachers is notoriously brief. One great — 
of this regrettable fact is found in the difficulty in getting suitable 
boarding places for rural school teachers. In many places it is aa. 
lutely impossible to get and keep suitable teachers for this reason, In 
other places it is necessary for the teacher to walk long distances from 
her boarding place or to live under conditions that are unfavorable 
to studious habits or to health, or even to morals. Probably nothing 
would more favorably affect the chances of getting good schools in the 
majority of rural districts than some plan which would insure the 
teachers good rooms, good food, and pleasant social surroundings. As 
a contribution to the discussion of this subject the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, of Chicago, has published an illustrated 
pamphlet by R. S. Kellogg, entitled “Teachers Cottages.” The Bu- 
reau of Education at Washington will send this free on application, 
to any rural superintendent in the United States. It is thoroughly 
“worth while.” 


Foreign Notes 


The speech made by Lord Haldane in the House of Lords on July 
12, was an important contribution to the discussion of preparedness 
which has been driven home to England by the great conflict. Lord 
Haldane dwelt upon the fact that 90 per cent of the young people of 
England get no further education after the age of 14, “and many 
thousands cease school attendance at a much earlier age. He stated 
further that more than five and a quarter million between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-five are getting no farther preparation for life. 
These conditions are as alarming as crass illiteracy which has been 
pretty nearly eliminated from the kingdom. 

Lord Haldane also drew a lesson from Scotland in which liberal 
policies in education find stronger support than in England. In 
England and Wales with a population of 38 millions the number of 
students entering the universities annually is'18,000; in Scotland, 
with a population of four and three quarter millions, the correspond- 
ing number is 7,770 or, proportionately, more than three times the 
number for England and Wales. 

The President of the association of local education committees, 
England, in his annual address, uttered a note of warning worthy of 
wide circulation. After enumerating faulty methods of instruction 
which have been discarded without the substitution of any better, he 
said, “It is possible that results obtained with imperfect instruments, 
may not be attained at all without them.” 

The British Empire presents in its vast and varied possessions 
every phase of educational development and efficiency. Although 
the principle of local independence is inwrought in the administrative 
policies of the Empire, where it is necessary centralized control may 
be set up in an entire colony or in a single district. A striking 
example of this adaptability is presented in the foreign settlements 
in Alberta. A special director is appointed for these settlements and 
wherever possible a school district is allowed to elect its board of 
school trustees. If a district is incapable of this measure of inde- 
pendence, the department steps in and appoints a school director and 
invests him with all the powers of a school board. By this means, 
full time schools and competent teachers are maintained in non-Eng- 
lish speaking settlements which without this central force would not 
promote the best interests of their children and the public. They 
require the support of a paternal authority. 


A Frencnw Savant on Backwarp Pupits.—Measurements or 
tests of children’s mentality recently exploited are many and in- 
genious, but they appear of little value when they are used to dis- 
cover what is patent to ordinary observation. In every class there 
are dullards and laggards, no time need be wasted in discovering 
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them, the important question is that of cause; as a rule this also is 
easily determined. A French psychologist of note enumerates three 
classes of backward children. First, those suffering from physical or 
mental infirmity. These are cases for the physician or specialist 
rather than the teacher. Second, those not apt in intellectual mat- 
ters generally and only to be stimulated by relating their lessons to 
their personal interests; hence the great importance of small classes 
whieh allow the teacher to make personal study of individual pupils. 
Third, those who simply require a change of teachers owing to “ya 
well known but subtle influence of personality; hence the value of 
discriminating inspectorate and a flexible transfer system which is 
always possible in cities; and in the country school, special assistants. 
Finally there are pupils who are wilfully idle, who are physically 
normal but indifferent to all appeals. With such pupils the best 
results are obtained from a system that moves with the regularity and 
steadiness of a machine, leaving neither time nor opportunity for 
opposition or evasion. 


EpucaTion or ApuLts.—The twenty-second annual report of the 
system of education for adults in France, which has been carried on 
under the direction of M. E. Petit, inspector general, has just been 
published. Necessarily the number of adult attendants declined by 
reason of the war. Nevertheless 30,000 lessons were given during 
the year, 13,000 for young men; 17,000 for young women, and in ad- 
dition 17,670 lectures. The number of young women attending 
courses of instruction in domestic arts, commercial subjects, lan- 
guages, etc., noticeably increased; in Paris alone this number rose 
from 700 in 1913 to 1220 in 1916. 

Great interest was shown in the vocational classes conducted for 
soldiers mutilated by the war, a work in which French teachers have 
shown wonderful skill and devotion. 

Russia and Italy are alike in respect to the unequal diffusion of 
education in different sections, with a consequent high proportion of 
illiteracy. They are alike also in respect to recent measures taken 
to overcome these evils. In 1908 a measure was sanctioned by the 
government of Russia assigning credits for the maintenance of ele- 
mentary schools as follows: 6,000,000 rubles in 1909, 10,000,000 in 
1910; 7,000,000 in 1911, and 9,000,000 in 1912. U nder the build- 
ing law of 1909 large sums have also been allowed for building school 
houses. By these measures the foundation is laid for a system of 
universal education. 

A similar measure was adopted by the government of Italy in 1906, 
providing that 18,000,000 lire ($3,600,000) should be expended in 
the erection of school buildings in the needy district of Central and 
Southern Italy. It need hardly ~ said that in the absence of school 
buildings, compulsory laws are negligible, 
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Book Notices 


EARLY EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. A _ textbook for Secondary 
Schools. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley, New York. The Macmillan Company. 
Price $1.50. 

To meet the demand for a change in the course and study of his- 
tory in the high school the chief question is on what to place the empha- 
sis. To do away with the annals of courts and conquerors, wars and 
conquests, it was necessary to consider whether a treatment of social and 
economic history is suitable for the age and ability of the average high 
school pupil. The demand now is for such treatment, and to meet this, 
Mr. Ashley has tried, he says, to keep in mind three things: the impor- 
tance of any change as a part of the development of early European 
civilization; the connection between such change and modern life; and 
the interest and capacity of the student in the high school. How well 
he has accomplished his aims is strikingly evidenced in his book,— 
which is in every way supremely adapted to the needs and requirements 
of pupils in secondary schools; is remarkable for the selection of sub- 
jects when it was necessary to omit much that has hitherto been con- 
sidered a requisite part of a text on history; and is written in a style 
that is most attractive and inviting. With or without the stimulus of a 
teacher the student will find this book most alluring, instructive and 
fascinating. Its place in secondary schools is assured.—M. T. P. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH. By Herbert W. Conn, Ph.D., Professor 
of Biology in Wesleyan University. Silver, Burdett & Co. Book One for 
Lower Grammar Grades, 224 pages, price 40 cents. Book Two, for 
Upper Grammar Grades, 384 pages, price 66 cents. The two books com- 
bined in one volume, price 73 cents. 


Both books deal with the practical, every-day problems of health. 
They aim to establish habits which are essential in the proper training 
and growth of every child. They will be interesting to all children be- 
cause they answer the why, the where, the what, and the how ques- 
tions. They are related to the actual life of the child. They do not, 
however, in order to be simple and interesting, neglect to give the basal 
scientific facts of physiology and hygiene, but they link those facts with 
the consideration of personal and civic health rather than with anatomy. 
The mechanical features are of a high order. The volumes are strongly 
bound, have numerous illustrations which will be helpful to both teacher 
and pupil, and are well printed on a good quality of paper. The dis- 
criminating teacher, or school official will find them worthy of consider- 
ation from both the pedagogical and the mechanical standpoints. 

Book One contains thirty-four chapters, in each of which some topic 
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or question is treated, such as “Why We Need Food”, “What to Drink”, 
“The Teeth and Their Care”, “The Care of the Eyes”, “Disease Germs”, 
and “The Young Citizen and The Public Health”, There is a glossary of 
technical terms and a good index. 

Book Two is divided into four sections. Section I under the title of 
“Feeding the Body” devotes twelve chapters and one hundred pages to 
this subject. Section II under the title of “What the Body Does With Its 
Food” in thirteen chapters and one hundred seventy-two pages discusses 
various functions of the body,—as circulation, breathing, bones, removal 
of wastes, care of the skin, etc. Section III under the title “How the 
Body is Governed” describes in six chapters and seventy-six pages the 
mechanism of the nervous system and the part played by the special 
senses. Section IV under the title of “Safety First” in one chapter and 
twelve pages treats interestingly and briefly of a number of public hy- 
genic matters. 

The author has shown the rare faculty of being able to use language 
to express his ideas which is within the comprehension of the child. 

—H. N. K. 


MOSQUITO CONTROL IN PANAMA, THE ERADICATION OF MA- 
LARIA AND YELLOW FEVER IN CUBA AND PANAMA. By Joseph A. 
LePrince, C.E., A.M., Chief Sanitary Inspector, Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion 1904-1914, and A. J. Orenstein, M.D., Assistant Chief Sanitary In- 
spector, Isthmian Canal Commission, with an Introduction by L. O. 
Howard, L.L.D., Entomologist and Chief, Bureau of Entomology, United 
States Department of Agriculture. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $2.50 net. 


We doubt if there is a more interesting or thrilling chapter in 
American history than that which has been so painstakingly presented 
for the first time in its full details in this volume. The building of the 
Panama Canal by United States engineers was an enterprise of world 
importance. Almost superhuman difficulties had to be overcome. The 
first and in many respects the greatest was found in the fact that it was 
impossible for the white race to live and work in the disease-laden 
Tropics, where the work had to be done. Until Americans cleaned up 
Havana practically nothing was known of the sources or media of infec- 
tion from which sprung the maladies that devitalized or swept from the 
face of the earth an enormous pereentage of the laborers. At Bohio, a 
village fifteen miles south of Colon, blood samples taken even from na- 
tives showed eighty per cent of malarial infection. The construction 
of the canal was an impossibility under such conditions. Colonel Gorgas, 
the hero of Havana, undertook the task of making Panama habitable. 
The brilliant results of his work are now known to scientists throughout 
the world. How it was done, in the face of stupendous difficulties and 
with scientific precision, is told in detail in this attractively printed 
and bound volume, of 334 pages and 300 illustrations. Every public li- 
brary, every school and college library should place this story upon its 
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shelves. It should lend encouragement to multitudes of thoughtful peo- 
ple to improve local health conditions and to sound the slogan “Swat 
the fly and the mosquito.”—R. V. 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR CHILD. By Miriam Finn Scott. The Chil- 
dren’s Garden, New York City. Cloth 316 pages. List price $1.25. Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. 


This is a book for the home as well as for instructors of youth. 
It should have a place in the living room of every household where the 
inmates could take it up to read, each spare moment. There is food for 
thought on every page. The author handles the subject of “Play” in a 
psychological manner. Many games are given; better materials named; 
and the way to bring forth the initiative of the child will be appreciated 
by any one interested in child life. Parents, take time to play with your 
children! Many a child and its parents are strangers to one another. 
Let this book give you the introduction! 

The last chapter of the book should be read first. Why? Notice the 
title: “How to Know Yourself”. For a few moments, make a rigid in- 
spection of yourself, then answer silently: What kind of disposition have 
1? Do I control my temper? Do I take mental care of myself? Am I a 
comrade at home or simply a caller? For further examination, read the 
story of Jennie in this chapter, which begins with these familiar sen- 
tences : 

“Jennie has an absolutely vicious temper!” said a clever, well-to-do, 
affectionate mother, in concluding a description of her child. “I can’t 
imagine where she got it. I simply don’t know what to do with her; 
she almost drives me crazy !” 

Miss Scott was given charge of this Jennie, and tells us in her book, 
the reason for above description. It will pay all to find out.—R. R. G. 


MEDIEVAL CIVILIZATION. A Text-book for Secondary Schools. 
By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.10, 

The history of human progress is sketched from the time of barbaric 
invasions to the peace of Westphalia. The exploits of the great leaders 
and the life of the people are vividly portrayed. The arrangement of 
the book is excellent; the marginal summaries and the illustrations will 
aid the student in grasping and remembering the lessons learned.—R. V. 

THE PLAIN STORY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By John Spencer 
Bassett, Ph. D., Professor of American History in Smith College. The 
Macmillan Company. Price $1.00. 

This is a book that interestingly and clearly states the main facts in 
the history of our own land. It has been a romantic story, in fact; and 
this author has grasped the significance of the facts and presents a nar- 
rative that stimulates the historic imagination while it holds closely to 
the strict details as the life of the nation has unfolded. We know of no 
better text-book upon this subject. It covers the entire period from “be- 
fore the arrival of Columbus down to the year 1916.”—R, V. 
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WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA. A Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Living Men and Women of the United States. Vol. IX. 1916-1917. Edited 
by Albert Nelson Marquis, Chicago. A. N. Marquis & Company. 

Perpetually, the great die, and new geniuses step forward to take 
their places, The perennial supply makes necessary a biennial edition 
of this now famous book, which was first published in 1899. It grows 
somewhat more portly as it grows older. We always welcome it’s genial 
presence. We know that it will tell us the latest news about “the four 
hundred.” It is a book that is full of human interest, with an appeal to 
the imagination; and it has many practical uses—in the newspaper 
office, the business man’s office, the bookworm’s “den” and the archives 
of the librarian and the “bibliophile.’” Go on, Brother Marquis! Your 
thought was a bright one and you have made humanity your debtor. 
May it be many a year before your name will have to be omitted from 
the biennial list of “Who’s Who” in America.—F. H. P. 


TEACHING LITERATURE IN THE GRAMMAR GRADES AND HIGH 
SCHOOL. By Emma M. Bolenius, A.M., formerly Instructor in English, 
Central Commercial and Manual Training High School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. Cloth 337 pages. List price $1.25, postpaid. Houghton-Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


When school people see a book listed among the Riverside Text- 
books in Education it is taken for granted that something out of the 
ordinary is stored away between the two covers of that book. This 
is truly the case of the book mentioned in this review. It is not a 
reading book to be read and then placed upon the shelf; it is one you 
will have to study more or less to get the benefit of what the author has 
placed within your reach. This is the book for TEACHERS and Normal 
students, superintendents and principals; and all others who wish to 
know how to get the most out of their reading or study of Literature. 
It tells how to teach in English, not how to tell about English. Sample 
lessons are found throughout the book. The author brings out the details 
of each chapter in the child’s point of view, which very few writers of 
texts attempt to do. 

What books mean to you: What is poetry? The Ballad; The Lyric; 
The Metrical Tale; The Metrical Romance; The Epic; The Drama; The 
Short Story; The Novel; The Essay and the Oration are some of the 
principal topics discussed in full. These topics are not idle dreams of 
the author; instead, they represent the practical helps developed from 
thirteen years of practical teaching.—R. R. G. 


THE DAYS OF THE SWAMP ANGEL. By Mary Hall Leonard. New 
York. The Neale Publishing Company. Price $1.20 net. 

We heartily recommend this book as one of the best of recent histor- 
ical novels. It is a story of the Civil War, especially full in details of the 
earlier years of the great conflict in which the views and the feelings of 
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so many excellent people in the north and south were so irreconcilably 
at variance. The scene of the story is laid in Charleston, S. C., and it is 
evident from the details of the narrative that the author was intimately 
familiar with the scenery, circumstances and people so realistically por- 
trayed. It was a time of dramatic happenings in the history not only of 
cur own country but of the whole race. The author’s conception of the 
world problems involved is profound and the volume awakens thought, 
and dignifies human striving and sacrifice. Some of the characters are 
creations worthy the genius of Dickens or of the most noted of Ameri- 
ean authors. The dialect of the colored race, and the characteristics of 
these humble, superstitious, irresponsible but kindly people, are brought 
out most engagingly. In particular, “Jube,” the body servant of Fletcher 
3oynton, a noble lawyer who became a champion of the poor blacks, is 
as interesting a portraiture as Mrs, Stowe’s “Uncle Tom.” Miss Leonard 
is a well known and highly esteemed teacher, the author of several suc- 
eessful school and college text books, and a woman of wide experience 
and culture. Her novel deserves a place in the lists of the best and most 
wholesome stories for school libraries and home reading.—F. H. P. 


A PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By B. W. McFarland, 
Ph. D. Assistant Principal and Head of Department of Science, New 
Haven High School. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $1.25. 

A substantial textbook, wisely planned, ably executed, eminently 
practical. Dr. McFarland has departed from the conventional form in 
making his text; the common practice is to intersperse the theory 
through the descriptive matter, a laboratory manual accompanying the 
text. This form has been found to be inadequate. To bring about bet- 
ter results not only in preparing students for college but in aiding them 
to acquire exact knowledge of the principles involved, Dr. McFarland 
built up his book on the plan of developing fundamental classes of re- 
actions in the laboratory, designed to fix certain fundamental principles 
in the minds of the pupils. His book consists of four parts; part I con- 
tains all of the laboratory directions; part II contains all of the very 
elementary theory which is absolutely necessary for a pupil to know in 
order that he may intelligently study the subject; part ITI has to do 
with what has been called the mdre advanced theory, designed especial- 
ly for those pupils who expect to go to college; and part IV which gives 
the descriptive part supplementing the laboratory work. The volume is thus 
four books in one and is in every part most complete, thorough and sat- 
isfying. The material has stood the test of eight years’ use in the New 
Haven High School: it stands, a result and not a theory.—M. T. P. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH CONTROL. By Francis M. Walters, 
A. M. Professor of Physiology and Hygiene, State Normal School, War- 
rensburg, Mo. D. C. Heath & Co. Price $1.50. 

The emphasis in this work is placed on control, and health control, 
“from the author’s viewpoint, presents a negative and a positive phase— 
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negative in so far as the causes of disease and bodily weakness are to be 
avoided, positive to the extent that weak parts are to be built up, body 
processes improved, and the natural defenses strengthened.” Insistence 
on corrective work on the part of the students is everywhere manifest, 
and this initiates them into the order of individual as well as general at- 
tention to hygiene, personal and community. : 

The table of contents shows that control is treated through exercise, 
posture, agencies that influence the chemical work of the body, adjust- 
ment in foods, avoidance of harmful substances, eonditions that affect the 
efficiency of the digestive organs, elimination, nervous conservation, mind, 
environment, the physician, how control of health is lost, health control 
and the personal equation, ete. Each chapter closes with a strong sum- 
mary, and with a set of searching and pertinent questions that are most 
helpful; a further enrichment of each chapter is the addition of “health 
work”, which embodies two kinds of effort—‘“that of supplying the gen- 
eral conditions upon which health depends and that of adapting general 
principles to individual needs.” The work is the most practical, imme- 
diately personal, and intimate of any offered to students on the subject 
of health and its control. While essentially a text book it would be an 
exceedingly valuable household book; it is for all degrees of health and 
for all ages of beings.—M. T. P. 


WHY WE PUNCTUATE, OR REASON VERSUS RULE IN THE USE 
OF MARKS. By William ~ ‘vingstone Klein. Cloth 220 pages. Price $1.25. 
The Lancet Pub. Co. 

This is the second edition of a treatise on punctuation, which was 
published in 1896. It is entirely rewritten. All kinds of answers have 
been advanced to the question “Why, and how do we punctuate?” Mr. 
Klein is ready to give you the answer in this volume. Every mark of 
punctuation is plainly treated by using many illustrated sentences at the 
end of each chapter. Every sentence found in Why We Punctuate is cor- 
rectly marked, thus making it complete and it can be used by teacher 
and pupil alike to decide their question at hand. A special feature of 
this book is the bold-faced type, followed by the explanation of each 
part. It is not a book of Rules, but one of Reasons and Common Sense. 

—R. R. G. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following books: 


“COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY.” By Frederic Ernest 
Farrington, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Educational Administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Author of “The Public Primary 
School System of France,” “French Secondary Schools,” etc. The Mac- 
millan Company. Price $1.10. 


STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS. “Macaulay’s Speeches on Copy- 
right.” “Lincoln’s Address at Cooper Union.” Together with Abridge- 
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ments of the Parliamentary Debates of 1841 and 1842 on Copyright, and 
Extracts from Douglas’s Columbus Speech. Edited by Charles Robert 
Gaston, Ph.D. of Richmond Hill High School and Columbia University, 
New York City. Ginn & Company. 


HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. Goldsmith’s “The Traveller” and 
“The Deserted Village” and Grays Elegy In A Country Churchyard. 
Edited by Rose M. Barton, M.A., Teacher of English, Wadleigh High 
School, New York City. D. C. Heath & Co. Price $.25. 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM VON HACKLANDER. “Der Zuave.” Adapt- 
ed from Ein Schloss in Den Ardennen. Edited by G. T. Ungoed, M.A. 
Author of A First German Book on the Direct Method. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Price 65 cents. 


“GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 1485-1910.” A History for Lower 
Forms. By John E. Morris, D. Litt. Bedford Grammar School. With 
illustrations and Plans. Cambridge University Press. Price 65 cents. 


“EDUCATION AND THE NEW UTILITARIANISM AND OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL ADDRESSES.” By Alexander Darroch, M.A. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Price $1.20 net. 


THE GRANTA SHAKESPEARE. “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 
“The Merchant of Venice”, etc. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. H. Lobban, M.A. Pott 8vo. Cambridge University Press. 
Price 15 cents each. 


MERRILL’S STORY BOOKS. “Jan and Betje.” A Story of Two 
Dutch Children. By Mary Emery Hall. Illustrated, cloth, 122 pages. 
Charles E. Merrill Co. Price 30 cents. 


MERRILL’S ENGLISH TEXTS. “Cranford.” With an introduction 
and notes by Miss Helen E. Davis, Rye, N. H. 300 pages, cioth. Charles 
E. Merrill Company. Price $.40. 


“PAULINE’S FIRST READING BOOK ABOUT TOM AND JANE 
AND THEIR NAUGHTY FRIEND.” By Lady Bell. Longmans, Green 
and Co. Price $.60. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Selected “Idylls of the King.” 
“The Coming of Arthur.” “The Holy Grail.” “The Passing of Arthur.” 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes by Franklin T. Baker, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of English in Teachers College, Columbia University. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Price $.25. 
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“THE GREAT TEACHERS.” By G. Herbert Whyte. The Theosophi- 
cal Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India. A comparative study of 
Buddha, Krishna, Christ, and Mohammad. 


“LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT.” Abridged and Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by O. Leon Reid, Principal of the Girls’ High 
School, Louisville, Kentucky. The Macmillan Company. Price $.25. 


THE WALTER-BALLARD FRENCH SERIES. “Beginner’s French.” 
By Max Walter, Ph.D. Director of Musterschule (Realgymnasium), 
Frankfurt Am Main Visiting Professor, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1911, and Anna Woods Ballard, M.A. _ Diplomee de L’Associa- 
tion Phonetique Internationale Instructor in French at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Illustrated. Charles Seribner’s Sons. Price 
$1.00. 


“SCHOOL COSTS AND SCHOOL ACCOUNTING.” By J. Howard 
Hutchinson, Ph.D. 151 pages. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Price $1.50. 


“THE PURITANS IN POWER.” A Study in the History of the Eng- 
lish Church from 1640 to 1660. By G. B. Tatham, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge University Press. Price $2.50. 


“ALICE OTTLEY.” First Head-Mistress of the Worcester High 
School for Girls, 1883-1912. Compiled by Mary E. James. With an In- 
troduction by the Bishop of Worcester. Candida Rectaque. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. Longmans, Green & Co. Price $4.00 net. 


HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. Die drei gerechten Kam- 
macher von Gottfried Keller. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by 
Harry T. Collings, Ph.D., Professor of German, The Pennsylvania State 
College. D. C. Heath & Co. Price $.35. 


Periodical Notes. 


Why American children have bad manners is a question that is answered by 
Alan Sullivan in Harper’s Magazine for August. In The North American Re- 
view for August John Burroughs writes poetically and lovingly of ‘Manifold 
Nature’’; Burgess Johnson recounts, in a paper of delightful sympathy and 
vividness, ‘‘A Memory of Mexico.”’ An appropriate feature for the midsummer 
season, to appear in the August St. Nicholas, is “The Swimming Event,” an 
exciting story of a swimming race by George C. Lane, with illustrations by 
C. M. Relyea. ‘‘Lawn-Tennis for Boys’ is the first of two articles by the well- 
known tennis expert, J. Parmly Paret, containing all sorts of hints and instruc- 
tions about the fine points of the game. It is illustrated with a series of pho- 
tographs illustrating good form in tennis, especially posed for by Harold Throck- 
morton, Interscholastic Champion. 

We call attention to two valuable articles in The Atlantic Monthly for 
August, viz., ‘‘The Dusk of the Gods: a Conversation on Art with George Moore,”’ 
admirably reported by John Lloyd Balderston, which will arouse controversy by 
its substance, universal delight by its brilliance and charm; and “‘The Odyssey 
of the Sockeye Salmon,” an extraordinary chapter of nature-research by Will- 
iam Charles Scully, deals with the mysterious migrations of the Salmon of 
the Northwest. 





